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PREFACE. 



This Volume has not been prepared hastily, 
nor tinder the influence of any undesirable or 
unworthy feelings and motives. It has been 
the result of long-continued reflection and obser- 
vation, and has been a cherished design of the 
Author for many years, should Diving Providence 
allow him to survive the revered individual and 
Mend, whose intellectual and ministerial cha- 
racter he here delineates. 

JSe. had been collecting materials for some 
period, and preserving, in short-hand, notes of 
conversations with Mr. Jay, opinions on cha^ 
racter, on preaching, on books and authors, 
which, at 'various times, he had expressed to 
him ; and also his own estimate of his mental 
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and moral habits — of his ministerial excellence 
and usefulness. He had, moreover, been fre- 
quently and earnestly solicited, by superior 
literary and ministerial friends, to have his 
"Portraiture" prepared, in the event of Mr. 
Jay's decease. 

He ingenuously acknowledges that he had 
always been a great admirer of the venerable 
William Jay, in his ministerial capacity and in 
his character as an author of eminent reputation \ 
and, so far back as the year 1830, he purposed, 
should he outlive him, to furnish, in addition 
to all which might be written, some truthful 
and affectionate memorial of him, carefully pre- 
pared, without at all interfering with Mr. Jay's 
autobiography. 

His object is not to detail the circumstances of 
his life — ^that he himself has done, in his own 
striking and impressive manner, and his own 
&mily will fiimish everything additional up 
to the closing scene — ^but to submit some per- 
aonal recoUectians of him, and to present an otU' 
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Une of his character and tueftUnesSf niiioh he 
hopes will be interesting to those who were more 
nearly connected with him, and which the reli- 
gious pubHo generally will approve. An unex- 
pected proTidenoe, of a bereaving kind, peculiarly 
afflictive, and also a solicitude to recover his 
own health, required him to reside in Bath 
during the closing year of Mr. Jay's pastorate, 
and hence he has been able more accurately and 
vividly to communicate his own impressions of 
Mr. Jay, as he really thought, felt, and acted 
towards the dose of his valuable life. 

The writer of the following pages has been 
frank and undisguised in the expression of his 
sentiments, wishing to be perfectly honest and 
ingenuous. 

The .volume has required thought and effort, 
and he has re-written the whole from his short- 
hand memoranda. 

It will afford him peculiar pleasure to find 
that, like his other publications, it is received 
with kindness and cordiality by an enlightened 
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and discerning public ; and, if it be deemed a 
just and descriptive view of the good and dis- 
tinguished man whom it professes to delineate, 
he shall feel much gratified. 

No person will perceive anything that is 
narrow, unkindly, or waspish in this volume. 
It is a little tribute — ^affectionate and filial — 
which he was desirous of offering : a token of 
sincere regard which he was anxious to proffer 
in relation to the character and memory of a 
most honoured servant of God. It is his strong 
desire that it may be neither unacceptable nor 
unusefuL 



LoMDOK, 1854. 
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INTBODDCTOXT OBSEKTATIONS. 

Few names in connexion with the Christian 
world, and especially in connexion with the 
ministers of the Gospel, have uniformly been 
mentioned with more respect— more profoimd 
regard, or, indeed, admiration — ^than that of the 
late revered and honoured William Jay. His 
character and important services, both as a 
preacher and writer of unusual excellence, and 
long-continued usefulness, have been, consider- 
ably beyond half a century, highly appreciated 
by the varied sections of the Christian Church; 
for, though he was a Nonconformist from prin- 
ciple and though his love of noncofonrmity was, 
intelligent and decisive, steady and unceasing, 

B 
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his spirit was eminently liberal and catholic — 
peculiarly marked by its largeness. There was 
nothing that was narrow or exclusive in his 
views; nothing that was ungenerous, bigoted, 
much less waspish, in his temper. He was no 
mere sectarian. He valued and loved all good 
men. He appreciated learning, excellence, and 
ability, wherever he found them; he honoured 
individuals of superior and consecrated endow- 
ments, in association with every religious body; 
and hence, while he lived. Christians and minis- 
ters of all denominations revered him, regarding 
him not only as one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of Congregationalism, but as the 
property of the common Church of Christ; 
and, when he died, and " entered into rest," the 
enlightened and devout members of all com- 
munions were ready to do him honour, — 

" Strewing flowers on his grave,** — 

viewing him as a servant of God who had been 
raised up, and eminently qualified, to accomplish 
a great work, and who had been signally blest, 
through the medium of the pulpit and the 
press, in every part of the British empire, and 
throughout America, indeed in almost every 
district of the civilized globe ; so that, wherever 
the intelligent Christian might travel, however 
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wide the range of his course, in glancing at any 
well selected library of a religious kind, he 
would be almost sure to see "Jay's Sermons," 
"Jay's Exercises," or *' Jay's Prayers," among the 
volumes arranged. Thus, like Henry and New- 
ton, Watts and Doddridge, his reputation and 
usefulness have not only been great and extended^ 
but imiversal. 

The unusually long period to which the minis- 
try of Mr. Jay was protracted, advancing even 
towards seventy years ; (for he began to preach 
the Gospel when a comparative youth;) the 
unblemished reputation which he was enabled to 
maintain; the number, variety^ and imiformly 
excellent and profitable character of his publi- 
cations; their adaptation to all classes, and to all 
countries where the English language is spoken 
or read, or where soimd, evangelical, practical 
religion is valued, — are circumstances which have 
combined to render the name of William Jay, 
in the judgment and to the hearts of multitudes, 
peculiarly dear ; and that name will be handed 
down, by the best men in all departments of the 
Christian Church, for generations, for centuries 
yet to come. 

This distinguished minister of the Grospel was 
the last of a noble and venerable band of Ohris- 
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tian worthies, firm in their attachment to great 
protestant principles, enlightened^ catholic and 
generous in their temper^ marked by the depth 
and mellowness of their experience, by the elevsr 
tion and savour of their piety, and by the 
fervency of their desires to be useful. We 
have been accustomed to link his name with those 
of Berridge and Grimshaw, Venn and Wilber- 
force, Rowland Hill and Haweis, Newton and 
Simeon, Griffin and John Cooke, William Thorpe 
and Robert Hall, and other men of their stamp, 
and of their spirit; men differing materially in 
the character of their minds, in the extent of their 
learning, but all distinguished by the eminehce 
of their sanctity, by the admirable tone of their 
spirit, by the profound acquaintance which they 
discovered with the Scriptures and sound theology, 
by the influence and authority which, in their 
several positions, they exerted, and by the great 
moral and religious benefits which, under God, 
they were the instruments of communicating, 
some of them even to multitudes. 

When listening to the conversation or dis- 
courses of the revered Mr. Jay, we were wont 
to observe, " William Jay is the last of a small, 
but truly honourable band, and, when he is gone 
from the Church below, the last hnk in the 
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chadn will be snapped ajBunder; the last of these 
venerable men will be removed. We shall not 
know where to look for another precisely like 
him." In many respects he stood alone. He 
was perfectly unique. 

— ** Like a star, 
He shone apart." 

There was in his appearance, in his voice, 
in his manner, in his conversation, in his habits, 
in his preaching, in his writings, something 
original, something peculiar, something very 
diflferent from other men. No one could converse 
with William Jay ten minutes, or listen to one of 
his discourses for a quarter of an hour, without 
being struck; without being compelled to ac- 
knowledge, — "This is no ordinary man !" and now 
that he is taken from us, while we admire the 
learning of one, the piety of another; the elo- 
quence of one, the genius of another; the fervid 
emotion of one, the boldness and energy of 
another; we know not where to look for a 
successor worthy, in every respect, of this truly 
venerable man. His place will long be unfilled. 
His niche will long be vacant We have many 
of profounder erudition, of a much higher order 
of oratory and mind; still he was one sui generis; 
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and, though God often raises up honoured 
instruments to accomplish his own purposes of 
wisdom and mercy in the Christian Church, — 
sometimes, too, yery speedily, and in a remarkable 
manner, — it is not frequently that he raises up a 
minister, or an author, like the sainted William 
Jay, and continues his existence during so long a 
period, to be instrumental in benefiting thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, throughout his 
protracted career, and in being signally favoured 
by being rendered the agent, through the medium 
of his valuable publications, of conveying the 
blessings of salvation to imbom generations. 
Thus, like Bunyan and Watts, Baxter and 
Doddridge, with many others, he will be always, 
by God's blessing, doing good. Thus — 

— ** Hi» light will erer shinei 
His infloeuce aye be felt.** 

It is known to all, that the ministry of Mr. 
Jay commenced at a very early period of his 
history, and arose out of striking circumstances, 
wisely and divinely appointed. It is very 
obvious that he was bom to be a distinguished 
minister of the Gospel, and, whatever might 
have been his early difficulties or drawbacks, 
when the period of development arrived, no- 
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thing could check or defeat the object for which 
by a gracious providence he was specially 
designed, and specially qualified. 

His original condition and employment were 
very unpretending and lowly^ and none could 
have predicted his subsequently long and elevated 
position in the Christian Church, and his honour- 
able and eminently useful career. God, however, 
*' moves in a mysterious way." He seeth, as man 
does not. He arranges, as man cannot. He 
works, as man is unable to operate. He brought 
out William Jay from comparative obscurity. 
Circumstances developed his excellence. Some 
were raised up to appreciate him in early life, and to 
be the instruments of his publicity and usefulness. 

The providence and grace of God singularly, 
but effectually, unfolded his character and 
abilities. He was taken kindly and firmly by 
the hand, and led from one step to another, until 
he was placed imder the care, and blest with the 
tuition, of that meek, humble and preeminently 
devout man, Cornelius Winter, whose fine cha- 
racter he ever appreciated, whose seraphic spirit 
he ever loved, and whose name he ever honoured; 
indeed, to him it was like fragrant ointment. 
It could not be referred to in any way, even 
in the most incidental manner, without a beam 
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9f the most chastened pleasure irradiating his 
countenance. The initer cannot forget the glow 
of satisfaction which kindled his fine £ajce when 
Mr. Jay remarked to him, at the termination of 
the year 1849, when conversing with him in his ' 
well furnished study, — " I mudi liked your article 
in the Evangelical Magazine,* on 'the Character 
and Letters of Cornelius Winter.' Your views 
and judgment, I need not state, are mine. It 
shows, that Hhe memory of the just is blessed,' 
long fragrant and precious after the good man is 
gone to heaven; and, indeed, what peculiar 
honour has Grod stamped on the name, spirit, 
and labours of my sainted tutor, so many years 
after he has taken possession of his rest ! Thus, 
however, God fulfils his word, and honours those 
who are resolved to honour him." ■ 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was always popular, 
from the earliest imtil the latest period of his 
career. He commenced his ministry in the vO- 
lages and towns of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Somerset; but his light was soon to be 
much more widely difPused, and to radiate in a 
much more important sphere. 

His public labours attracted large and deeply 
interested crowds in the metropolis, to which he 

* Vide Evangelical Magazine, December 1819. 
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was introduced, tinder the most auspicious cir- 
cumstanceSy by the eccentric, but sagacious and 
benevolent Rowland Hill, who was strongly and 
increasingly attached to Mr. Jay, and who recog- 
nised his peculiar and superior excellences. He 
was admitted when very young, to his pulpit, at 
Surrey Chapel, where immense crowds were as- 
sembled to hear him; numbers being struck with 
the juvenile appearance of the preacher, and all 
much interested and instructed, in consequence 
of the freshness, originality, wisdom, imction and 
power of his preaching, and the remarkable ac- 
quaintance with Scripture which his sermons 
discovered. 

From this period, Willam Jay became a general 
&vourite. He started into publicity and &me 
at once. He was popular in aU. directions. His 
ministry was solicited for the benefit of important 
institutions in every quarter, and such applause, 
at so early a period, so total and unexpected a 
change from his former condition, was enough to 
damage, to endanger him materially and inevi- 
tably, — for very few can receive high popular 
approval aright; few can enjoy it without be- 
coming inflated. Mr. Jay, however, was kept 
humble. His piety was not injured. He was 
preserved from any thing hke imdue vanity, or 
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panderings in the slightest degree, to the false 
taste even of the professedly religious public; 
fond, very often, of tinsel — of mere glitter and 
show — ^losing sight of what is simple and unpre- 
tending, and of those substantial qualities which 
endure. Mr. Jay observed more than once to us, 
"I think I never preached more plainly, more 
boldly, more pimgently, than when I began my 
ministry in London, and made Bome noise in the 
religious world. My taste was formed, my habits 
were decided, and I was resolved, especially as I 
had such opportimities of usefulness, to give the 
lai^e congregations collected ike pure truth of the 
Gospel, and come home to their consciences." 

Still, admitting all this, and admiring the de- 
cision of William Jay, the situation of so yoimg 
a man, in the metropoHs, followed by immense, 
delighted and riveted audiences in all directions, 
was one of extreme peril; and not a little grace 
was necessary, to keep him in his appropriate 
position, and to enable him to exemplify the 
spirit of the Apostle, '' less than the least of all 
saints." From the time of his settlement in his 
much-loved city, Bath, until the termination of 
his ministry, so protracted as to extend beyond 
sixty years, his popularity was maintained ; so 
that it was not the result of mere impulse : it 
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was not devoid of an adequate foundation; it 
was not loud, noisy^ springing from feeling or 
passion, but was quiet, steady, and the fruit of 
intelligent judgment and decision; and as, for 
half a century, he was an annual visitant to the 
metropolis, where, for several weeks in succession, 
his best efforts were put forth, and his best dis- 
courses were delivered, his celebrity, as one of 
the most useful and honoured of preachers and 
writers, was greatly augmented. This marked 
and universal approval of the most intelligent 
and devout of the religious public, he continued 
to realize, until his services on earth were closed. 

Thus was Mr. Jay &voured by the kind and 
sovereign providence of God, and thus was he sig- 
nally honoured ; and, having had advantages of so 
special a character furnished him, during so long a 
period, — ^preaching the Gospel plainly and boldly, 
in all quarters, to assemblages so numerous, and 
often immense — ^his ministry must have been 
rendered uncommonly beneficial. Eternity itself 
can alone disclose what spiritual and permanent 
blessings resulted from the labours he performed, 
through a succession of years, in the metropolis 
exclusively. 

In concluding these introductory observations, 
we would just remark, that we do not at all 
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wonder at the early and continued popularity 
and success of the ministry of Mr. Jay. It was 
marked by its raciness and originaHty. It was 
adapted to human nature. It was fail of great 
practical principles, and was singularly impres- 
siye. There was nothing affected, nothing little, 
nothing tawdry or meretricious about it. It was 
associated with everything that was solid, manly, 
reflective, sagacious, practical, devout, and truly 
Christian; and whatever might be the public 
labours, or the popularity of this venerable 
minister, nothing could induce him, imder any 
circumstances, to neglect reading, study, and 
holy meditation : he was a most diligent student 
of the word of God; and in his retired chamber 
he worked vigorously, and in the most assiduous 
manner, that he might be famished more amply 
and effectually for his anxious and onerous en- 
gagements. Matthew Henry was one of his most 
fistvourite commentators; he told us that he foimd 
Henry very valuable for his simplicity, his ease, 
his unction, his sweetness of observation, and his 
evangelical richness and fervour; and, accord- 
ingly, he read and studied his exposition again 
and again, in the most careful and methodical 
way. We well remember an excellent judge of 
ministers saying to us, — "You cannot wonder 
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that Mr. Jay was alivETB so popular, and that his 
discourses were so excellent and useful, when you 
consider how closely he studied — how much he 
admired, Matthew Henry, and how much of his 
raciness, and point of remark, as well as of his 
spirit, he brought into all his sermons." 

Mr. Jay was habitually an early riser, even to 
extreme age. Long before his &mily were up, 
he would be busily employed in his study, en- 
riching and filling his mind, and preparing for 
his pulpit labours ; and, by this means, he was 
so well furnished, and his discourses were uni* 
formly listened to with so much interest and 
edification. He never gave God, or the people, 
that which cost him nothing. 

This was the secret of his popularity and suc- 
cess—of his long-enduring approval and efficiency. 
The lamp was replenished with '* oil well beaten." 
The stores which he possessed were extensive, 
and they were always augmented. His mind 
was always at work. He gained knowledge from 
every quarter. " He brought out of his treasury 
things new and old." He was " a scribe well in- 
structed in the mysteries of the kingdom of God." 
The Bible was his text-book, his manual, his 
classic — and all his reading, all his observation, 
all his studies, he made to bear on this; hence 
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the attention which, for so many years, he secured 
— the pleasure he communicated, the instruction 
he conveyed, and the impression which, by the 
Divine benediction, he made on thousands. 

'* He oommiined with his Ood ; and light 
Streamed npon his mind — shedding its radiance 
There, and that was ponr*d on others.** 



CHAPTER II. 

EABLT BECOLLEGTTONS OF MR. JAT. 

Our recollections of Mr. Jay go back to oiir 
boyhood, and memory spontaneously delights to 
recur to his character and ministerial labours. 
The parents of the writer were members of his 
church, and were warmly attached and devoted 
to him — and his father, especially, was one of 
Mr. Jay's greatest and most enlightened admirers. 
He often remarked to his son what benefit he 
had derived from his ministry, and what de- 
lightful associations were connected in his history 
and remembrance with Argyle Chapel, and the 
preaching of the lamented minister whose cha- 
racter we are endeavouring to portray. There 
was one observation which he frequently made 
to his family. " I value Mr. Jay's ministry more 
than that of any other man, for its instructive- 
ness. I always learn something from it. I 
never hear one of his discourses without getting 
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my yiews enlightened, and haying some fine, great 
principles presented before me. This,'' said he, 
<< I consider to be one of the marked features of 
the ministry of William Jay." 

We well remember how the Sabbath was anti- 
cipated by our parents, arising, in a large degree, 
from the priyilege of attending his ministry, and 
with what regularity and pleasure we were taken, 
as a family, to our pew in Argyle Chapel, as uni- 
formly as the Sabbath returned; and, though 
but a boy at the period to which we refer, we 
haye, eyen now, the recollection of many of the 
interesting conyersations which took place on the 
Sabbath eyening, after the public and hallowed 
seryices of the day, respecting the discourses to 
which we had been listening, and the subjects 
which had been unfolded to us in so luminous 
and impressiye a manner. 

We haye, at this moment, a yiyid impression 
on our mind, of the appearance and demeanour 
of Mr. Jay, when we were accustomed to hear 
him in early youth. 

His fine manly form in the pulpit always 
struck us at once, and his unique head, his deep- 
toned, sonorous yoice, his natural, graye, im- 
pressiye deliyery, eyer interested us; and one 
thing we can neyer forget, namely, as regularly 
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as the chapel clock struck the hour of eleven m 
the morning, and six in the eyening, Mr. Jay was 
seen either ascending the stairs of his pulpit, or 
entering it. In this respect he was a model, 
and is deserving, by ministers, of universal imi- 
tation. He has often remarked to us, " I wait 
for none; when the hour of worship arrives, I 
begin" 

Then, we well remember, how, in early youth, 
we were riveted by Mr. Jay*s prayers, — so simple, 
so weighty, so scriptural, so solemn, and how we 
were struck by the profound stillness of the 
assembly, while they were being presented; and 
the beautiful and fervid manner in which he 
repeated, with his fine musical voice, the Lord's 
Prayer, particularly interested us during our 
early attendance on his ministry. Feeling so 
much pleasure in regularly attending the min- 
istry of this excellent man, though yet not ac- 
quainted, experimentally, with "the truth as it is 
in Jesus," we invariably carried with us ample 
rolls of paper, to bring home extended notes of 
his discourses; and well do we remember how 
our attention was fixed, how our pleasure waei. 
increased, how our mind was instructed, while 
these beautiful sermons were taken down, and 
when they were carefully re-written, during the 
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following week. We have just been looking at 
some of these ample notes of Mr. Jay's discourses, 
penned by us in our youth, and they strike us 
exceedingly. They are full of interest. They 
are beautiful specimens of Mr. Jay's preaching, 
in his best days. They are connected in our 
mind, with the most pensiye and touching asso- 
ciations, awakening thoughts and recollections 
that 

" lie too deep for tears." 

When we look back, — ^when we consider who were 
with us when we heard these sermons — ^when we 
dwell on the changes which have occurred — on 
the separations which have been effected^-on the 
bereavements which have been experienced since 
the period to which we now refer, we can say 
nothing, — the heart cannot tell its emotions. 

One thing we well remember, during our at- 
tendance on Mr. Jay's ministry in our boyhood^ 
that his chapel was always full, and even crowded, 
in the morning of the Sabbath especially. No- 
thing could be more striking than the laiige 
audience, composed of such a mass of respectable 
and intelligent individuals, many of them profes- 
sional men, and convened from all parts of the 
country. Our parents told us that, on one occa- 
sion, they had counted three doctors of Divinity, 
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three clergymen^ nine medical men, and seven 
attorneys, listening to a discourse by Mr. Jay, on 
the morning of the Lord's day; and, often, on a 
Thursday evening, they had seen seven or eight 
ministers of the Established Church, besides non- 
conformist ministers, attending most closely, and 
with the most pleasurable feelings, to the experi- 
mental and admirable sermons, which Mr. Jay 
was wont to deliver on the week-day evenings. 

We cannot forget, when Mr. Jay dropped in 
occasionally to see us, how kind he was in 
speaking to the children, addressing us in the 
most paternal manner. And never did we meet 
him in any part of the city of Bath, without his 
taking us kindly by the hand, and inquiring 
afifectionately after all the family. On one oc- 
casion, he said to the writer, ^'I like to notice 
the boys, and to pat them on the head. It does 
me as much good as it does them.'" He had the 
mind and heart of a father. 

When, as a family, we settled in the metro- 
polis, there was nothing which was felt by us 
more deeply, than our necessary relinquishment 
of the ministry of Mr. Jay. It was felt by us, imi- 
tedly, to be a great calamity; the heads of the 
family particularly deplored it. The &ther of 
the writer was accustomed almost daily^ to 
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observe, "I shall never meet with another 
William Jay, in London;" and much as he es- 
teemed and valued one minister and another in 
the metropolis, he often remarked, "My judg- 
ment, which I expressed when I came first to 
town, I have found to be correct; I have not yet 
met with a second William Jay, nor any even 
approaching him;" and when his former beloved 
and honomred pastor visited the metropolis to 
officiate for a season, with what eagerness and 
delight would he go to Suny Chapel, to listen 
to him, and return, saying, "Days of heaven 
upon earth have come to me again." 

As we approached maturity, and had been 
taught, long before we were one-and-twenty, to 
appreciate the religion of the New Testament, to 
maintain it from principle and love, and to make 
a public profession of attachment and devo- 
tedness to it, the providence and grace of God 
eventually directed our steps to the Christian 
ministry, and we entered the Old College, at 
Hoxton, in connexion with the present Rev. John 
Harris, D. D., the distinguished president of New 
College; Thomas Chivers Everett, of Reading; 
Henry Crump, of Mill Hill, and several other 
theological students, who proved themselves to 
be most useful and honoured ministers, though 
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not a few of those with whom we spent our 
collegiate course have been gathered to their 
fathers, and haye entered on the rest of immor- 
tality. Well do we remember the interest which 
was felt at college by the students generally, 
when they ascertained that Mr. Jay was about 
visiting Surry Chapel, as one of the oldest and 
most honoured of the annual supplies, where his 
best efforts were put forth, and where, perhaps, 
his largest amount of usefulness was realized. 
During this period of four years, we listened to 
some of his noblest, his most original, his most 
powerful discourses, and often and often have we 
returned to the college with some intelligent and 
devout fellow-student, remarking to each other, 
"Well, have we not had a feast to-day 1" and 
when the Tuesday evening arrived, how regu- 
larly did we proceed to Surry Chapel again, that 
we might listen to one of the instructive, racy, 
and most evangelical discourses of this distin- 
guished minister of the Gospel, in his palmy 
days! 

Mr. Jay had a fine field for the exercise 
of his ministry at Surry Chapel. The noble 
congregation, amounting to three thousand, — ^the 
intelligent and devout audience, — the interest 
which he knew was felt in his labours, and the 
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prospect; indeed the certainty, of great useful- 
nesS; were considerations which produced a very 
stimulating and beneficial effect on his mind. 
We well remember how we used to watch for 
his entrance into the pulpit there, when ^'a 
splendid gathering" was convened; with what 
interest we listened to his strikiugand impressive 
prayer, so simple, so full, so rich, so marked by 
its unction; — it was an admirable preparative 
for the sermon which followed. It was prayer 
in reality; — and then, with what interest wo 
looked at his fine countenance, and his noble 
head, marked by its thoughtfulness and in- 
tellectuality 1 — when he rose to give out his text, 
how his beautiful, deep-toned voice, heard, 
without effort, in every part of the extended 
building; and when he announced his subject, 
which was always on some broad, important, 
uncontroversial point, involving great practical 
principles, we were sure to be riveted, to be 
instructed, to go away benefited. 

There was no noise, no parade; there were no 
violent gestures; there was no theatric di&play, no 
flourish, — quite the reverse ; but the utmost sim- 
plicity, a perfectly natural manner; a grave, \nanly, 
telling style of address. His sermons, also, which 
we heard at Surry Chapel, were remarkably full 
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of the Gospel, — clear, searchiug, discrimiuuting, 
and impressive. 

We listened to many of his most admirable 
sermons there, to some of those published in the 
'* Christian Contemplated," and several on the 
Mediation and Atonement of Christ, and the 
Blessedness of heaven, which we can never forget. 
Impressions were produced on the immense 
auditory of the most powerful kind, which, we 
were persuaded, could never be obliterated. These 
were Mr. Jay*s best days, and the scenes of his 
most important labours, as well as of his 
greatest usefulness. We shall not forget one 
beautiful sermon of his, at Orange Street Chapel, 
Leicester Square, from the words in the Book 
of the B^velation, " And they cast their crowns 
before the throne." 

There was a crowded audience, and the dis- 
course was listened to with unusual interest 
and delight. It was marked by peculiar beauty 
and originality; and though Mr. Jay has an 
"Exercise" on these words, we have nothing 
preserved at all approaching the beauty and 
excellence of this sermon. We went and saw 
him at the close of the service, and expressed 
our gratitude for the discourse, and we were 
delighted with the beam of complacency with 
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which his countenance was irradiated, when he 
said — "Thank you! Thank you! I like to be 
encouraged by young ministers, and I want to 
benefit young ministers. I hope you will be * a 
good minister of Jesus Christ,' and let the 
people have plenty of the Gospel, nothing but 
the Gospel. Don't dish up the classics, or 
philosophy, instead of the bread of life 1 " 

A season of delicate health allowed us oppor- 
tunities of again sitting, for some little period, 
in the year 1830, under the ministry of Mr. Jay 
at Bath, and of occasionally assisting him; and 
during that time we had much intercourse and 
conversation with him, and never without being 
instructed and refreshed. 

His preaching at this period, in his own 
pulpit, was peculiarly excellent. We particularly 
enjoyed his Sabbath Morning Expository Dis- 
courses. They were admirable; models of what 
Expositions from the pulpit should be ; — not cold, 
dry, wire-drawn, desultory; but vivacious, in- 
structive, animated, seizing on the main features 
of character portrayed, or the most important 
of the incidents unfolded, — abounding in great 
principles, full of illustration, and applied with 
great pertinence and power. 

We shall not forget some very striking Expo- 
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sitions on the History and Labours of the 
Apostle Paul. ''Paul at Damascus, Paul at 
Athens, Paul at Phillppi, Paul at Theasalonica/' 
we particularly remember. They were some of 
the best to which we ever listened. 

It was quite a treat, too, at this period, to 
attend Mr. Jay's Thursday Evening Services. 
His discourses on these occasions were short, 
compact, experimental, and often very beautiful. 
He had, moreover, at the time to which we 
refer, a noble week-day evening congregation, 
generally numbering from four to five hundred 
persons. We could not avoid observing that 
Mr. Jay's sermons, during the period respecting 
which we now write, were marked by their 
glowingly experimental character, and also, by 
their fulness and beauty of Scripture illustration. 
Several discourses on passages in the Book of 
Psalms were characterised by extraordinary de- 
voutn6ss and unction, and by the original tone 
of thought and illustration pervading them. 

And we often recur with deep interest to Mr. 
Jay's love of Evangelical aimplicUi/y in connexion 
with sermons, and the uniform preaching of a mini- 
ster of the Gospel. He once called on the writer, 
and said, — ''Will you preach for me next Lord's 
day? I am going to London; and be sure you 
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give my people two good, plain sermons. They 
love the truth, plain truth." He was assured 
that his wish should be gratified, as his views 
of preaching so fully corresponded with our own. 

'*I knew it, I knew it," he responded; *'but 
I have a kind of morbid dread of anything like 
finery in the pulpit. I can't bear for the people 
to have flowers placed before them, instead of 
good, plain, solid food." 

Calling on him one day, at this period, and 
sitting with him in his beautiful study in Percy 
Place, he remarked to me — "You are bookish, 
and you see I have a goodly number of volumes. 
I have been a reader all my days." He then 
took up a volume of Thomas Watson, the 
Puritan, and observed, " I like Watson, and have 
borrowed a good deal from him, and made an 
important use of much that he has written. I 
value Watson for his point, for his raciness, 
for his sententiousness. Thomas Watson gives 
you very much in a small compass, and which 
you can never forget. This is the kind of author 
I like." We told him Watson had ever been a 
favourite with ourselves — '* I am glad of it, 
T wish all our young ministers were fond of 
Thomas Watson." 

"How do you like," he inquired of us one day, in 
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the year 1830 — "How do you likemy study 1" We 
at ,once responded, *' Who can avoid taking quite 
a fancy to it? It is so ample, so nicely arranged, 
so well furnished with what a student loves; and 
so choicely supplied, too, with our best new works 
as they come from the press: besides it looks 
out so beautifully on an elegant garden, and on 
bold and lovely hills beyond, has a southern 
aspect, and is so marked by — 

* Its still and quiet air.' 

It is just the room which any studious minis- 
ter, or any literary man, would love." The 
observation was then made — "With what neatness 
and care, Sir, your books are classified, and in 
what nice preservation they all are!" *' Yes," 
was the reply of Mr. Jay, "I have taken great 
pleasure in my library, — T have jealously watched 
over my books, — ^besides, for years, I was always 
collecting. And this room is a precious one to 
me. Here I have composed the most of my 
sermons. Here I have prepared the best of my 
works for the press. Here I have received my 
friends, and ministers from all parts of the king- 
dom ; and heye I have spent the happiest hours 
of my life with my family. I never leave my 
study without regret. I am never so much at 
home as there.*' 
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In the year 1831, when preaching in London, 
we had frequent opportunities of meeting with 
Mr. Jay, and hearing him on Tuesday evenings, and 
Friday mornings, at Surry Chapel, and his Friday 
morning sermons were unusually excellent. 

We had much conversation respecting the 
great loss which had recently been sustained, by 
the death of Robert Hall. ''Ah,** said he, "Hall 
was, indeed, a great man, a giant in literature 
and ability, a man of genius, and yet so simple, 
so unassuming, so candid, and so pleasant as a 
hearer!'* 

Having delivered two lectures on the intellec- 
tual character and writings of this extraordinary 
man in Bath, Mr. Jay said he should much like 
to peruse the lectures. They were put into his 
hands. He returned them in a few days, and 
was pleased to express his satisfaction, observing, 
" I find your views and mine, respecting Mr. 
Hall, correspond.'* He dwelt much on a passage 
in one of the lectures on the style of Robert Hall, 
and said, " I agree with all you advance on this 
point. My own style is very different. I have 
always aimed at force^ at 'pungency. My object 
has been impression; — and I have adopted a 
plain, manly, and, what I wanted to make, a 
direct, straightforward, penetrating style, — one 
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which every person could understand, and which 
every person would feel. I know I am very de- 
fective in this respect, when compared with Mr. 
Hall. His chasteness, his elegance, his classicality, 
I cannot too much admire; still, every man in 
his own order.'* 

Walking with him one day from Surry 
Chapel-House into the city, he said : — " I am 
going this morning where few dissenting minis- 
ters go. I am invited to dine with the Lord 
Mayor, and a few distinguished guests — some 
even from Calcutta. I suppose something will 
be expected from me ; but I shall be glad to get 
away. The Lord Mayor came to hear me yester- 
day, at Surry Chapel, and expressed his pleasure 
with ray discourse, and the invitation to dine is 
the result : my habits, however, are simple and 
regular." 

As we were proceeding along Blackfriars Road, 
Mr. Jay observed, in seeing a school pass by : — 
<*I am fond of children, but this sight admo- 
nishes me. I have never paid that attention to 
the young which I ought; but, you know I can- 
not preach to children ; still, I often wish I had 
taken a leaf out of the book of Alexander Flet- 
cher, when I had been a young man. He is the 
prince of talkers to children. I wish I had gone 
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into the Sunday-school; and have talked to the 
children. It would have done me good; and I 
might have been more useful." 

I had been hearing a discourse from the late 
Hey. J. Harington Evans, and Mr. Jay asked how 
I liked his ministry. I told him I appreciated it 
much ; that, very often, his discourses were pecu- 
liarly rich, experimental, and impressive. "I 
believe so," he rejoined ; " but he has been much 
traduced, and charged almost with antinomian- 
ism ; but, from what I have read," he added, "of 
his sermons, I consider that he is very sound and 
useful, and that he is an original." 



CHAPTER III. 
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In the year 1851, having been visited with 
unexpected and alarming illness, through calling 
on persons, in the course of pastoral duties, who 
were labouring under typhus fever, and having 
experienced a most painM and overwhelming 
bereavement, by the death of a lovely and only 
daughter;* and, in a spiritual sense, the fruit of 
the writer's ministry, one early and fully ripe for 
the kingdom of Grod, and who expired most 
peacefully and happily, he was compelled to lay 
aside all pastoral engagements for a season, and, 
under medical advice, he resided for a time in 
his favourite city — the air of which was of mate- 
rial service, and had a renewed opportunity of 
meeting with his revered and highly-valued 
friend. 

We well remember the morning when we first 

* Vide ** Memorial of Early Piety** — EvangeUcal Magazine^ 
October, 1850. 
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waited on Mr. Jay, and he observed : ".Your case 
of bereavement much resembles my own formerly. 
I lost a beautiful and dear girl by t^hus, and 
was called home, when travelling- to fulfil a 
preaching engagement, to see her die, and to 
bury her. These are the afflictions which kill 
parents. I thought I should be scarcely able to 
preach again after her death." We reminded 
him of the frequent observation, — "The best go 
first." " Yes, so it is often ; but then, you see, we 
have so many who are bad or indifferent, that we 
want to keep ike best" 

" I have never," he continued, " forgotten, and 
can never forget, the loss of my dear girl. It 
paralysed me for a time ; but, like yoiu: interest- 
ing daughter, she was ripe for Heaven, and I have 
often thought, by her early entrance into the 
kingdom of God, from how much she has been 
exempted ! Well, we must look forward to meet- 
ing with our departed ones before the throne." 

Going into the vestry, the first Sabbath morn- 
ing, to inquire after him, as he appeared to be 
very feeble, and to thank him cordially for an 
admirable and richly experimental discourse, he 
said, at once, — " You must preach for me next 
Sunday evening, and I know you will endeavour 
to give my people what I call a good sermon — 
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plain, and full of evangelical truth ; and let me 
have also ' a sermoneUe' on Thursday evening.*' 
His wish wa^ complied with; and as we rode 
home with hifli after the last-named service, he 
remarked, — " I liked your subject this evening — 
'I will abundantly bless her provision' — ^and I 
liked your discourse the better, because it was 
not too extended for a week-day evening. I think 
a neat, warm-hearted, experimental discourse of 
half-an-hour, or five-and-thirty minutes, on a 
Wednesday, or Thursday evening, much more 
desirable and effective than one of three quarters 
of an hour, or fifty minutes. Many then attend 
with difficulty; and they like, particularly at 
such a time, to calculate safely on a minister; 
and I have generally observed, that what is short, 
pointed, and experimental on such occasions, is 
much more profitable than what is protracted, 
dull, or merely intellectual. Some ministers," 
he continued, " hold the bottle so long to their 
mouths, that you would think they would never 
let it go. One good thing you have done to- 
night, you have given me a subject for next Sab- 
bath morning, before the ordinance of the supper. 
I intend preaching from the words: — ' Lord, 
evermore give us this bread!'" He did so, and 
a beautiful and most appropriate sermon was 
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delivered prior to the celebration of the Christian 
passover. 

The writer had an opportunity, shortly after, 
of preaching before Mr. Jay on the recurrence of 
his natal day. The subject purposely selected, 
was the touching and beautiful circumstance 
mentioned in 1 Sam. vii. 12, — "Then Samuel 
took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, 
and called the name of it Ebenezer, saying. 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." Mr. Jay 
was gratified and affected with the selection of the 
theme ; and, on returning with him, he said more 
than once, "Thank you, thank you ! I felt the sub- 
ject deeply. The sermon was made for me, I am 
now between eighty and ninety. Surely I may 
raise my pillar of memorial, not only every year, 
but every day, and say, ' Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped rruT^ 

Calling on him shortly after, he put into our 
hands a work professedly Expository of one of 
the most difficult books of Scripture, and in- 
quired: " Have you read this r "No." "Well, 
then, read it, and let me know what you think 
of it" After its perusal, we told him that we 
disliked it exceedingly for its want of simplicity 
and chasteness, and for its destitution of good 
theology. There were some eloquent and sterling 
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passages; but the volume, as a ^hole, was very 
tawdry and meretricious. Glitter and mere finery 
was its general characteristic.'* "Precisely my 
opinion," observed Mr. Jay; "I never read an 
Expository work so fantastic and singular ; it has 
been much lauded, but it is one piece of tinsel 
throughout." 

On another occasion, he kindly and generously 
remarked, "I have read your Prize Essay — *A 
Guide to the Christian Ministry, or Manual for 
Candidates for the Sacred Office,' and have been 
much gratified with yoiu: sentiments, and with 
the spirit of the book. You have kept very 
close to the conditions prescribed by the Congre- 
gational Union. You have treated the subject 
well, and your views and mine pretty nearly 
accord, except on visiting the people ; but I never 
could visit. Dr. Morison gave a very just opinion 
of your essay in the Evangelical Magazine, and I 
am glad in these levelling days that you main- 
tain so earnestly the Divine institution of the 
ministerial office, and the true dignity and sanc- 
tity attaching to the ministerial character when it 
is consistently carried out. But what a subject you 
hadl I can conceive of no subject being more 
interesting, more weighty, more momentous, I 
am glad," he added, " that you so warmly recom- 
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mend Doddridge and Matthew Henry, with his 
sainted fether, to students of divinity. I, perhaps, 
am considered a little censorious by some young 
ministers, a little too sharp ; but I want them to 
avoid what is cold, showy, and glittering, and to 
preach and live as the Henries and Doddridge 
did, and then their ministry must tell, and they 
will be loved by all who are worth anything, and 
it is impossible that they can live in vain. 

At this period we heard three admirable dis- 
courses from him — worthy of himself — and which 
evidently produced a deep impression. 

One on Moab ** settling upon his lees;" an- 
other on the fine exclamation of David — " Into 
thine hands I commit my spirit;*' another, on the 
touching and beautiful request of the Psalmist — 
" Say unto my soul, thou art my Salvation." 

A singular incident occurred in connexion 
with the last-named discourse. We were sitting 
in front of the pulpit at Argyle Chapel, and 
just as the service commenced, a gentlemanly 
man, of intelligent and intellectual appearance, 
was shown into the pew which we were occupy- 
ing, and, from his manner and appearance alto- 
gether, it was concluded by us that he was the 
deacon of some Congregational Church at a dis- 
tance, who was visiting Bath, and who came to 
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hear Mr. Jay. Sitting next him, our hymD- 
book was offered him, and we sung out of it 
together. He listened to the discourse of the 
venerable preacher with deep attention and in- 
terest, and appeared to feel many parts of it. 
At the close of the service he observed, "We 
have had an admirable sermon this morning," to 
which we readily assented. " Mr. Jay," he con- 
tinued, "wears well. I have heard him occa- 
sionally for more than thirty years." On the 
following Tuesday morning, we were sitting with 
Mr. Jay in his study, when he said, " Do you 
know with whom you were worshipping on Sun- 
day morning last, and who was singing out of 
your hymn-book ? " "I did not know," was the 
reply, " that you observed us at all." " Oh," 
said he, '* I had my eyes on the gentleman who 
was next to you. Do you know who he was 1 " 
" No ; we concluded, from his appearance and 
manner, that he was some intelligent deacon of 
a Congregational Church from a distance, who, 
visiting the city, was anxious to hear a discourse 
from you." " You are mistaken," said he, 
smiling. "You were atting and singing with 
no less a person than Charles Young, the former 
great tragedian. He often comes to hear me, and 
as a very gentlemanly, intelligent man. He had 
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been on this occasion Tisiting the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and was, I suppose, stopping in 
the city.** 

We expressed our surprise and pleasure, and 
observed to Mr. Jay, '^ How strange that such 
a circumstance should occur I How singular for 
Charles Young, the eminent tragedian, and my- 
self to be hearing you together, to be sitting in the 
same pew, singing from the same hymn-book, and 
conversing pleasantly respecting you ! We well 
remember when, in early life, we saw him perform 
in the metropolis the prominent characters in 
' Hamlet,' ' Othello,' * Macbeth,' and * King Lear,* 
and always admired the careful, intellectual style 
of his acting. What a contrast between Toung 
performing ' Hamlet,' or ' Othello,' and listening 
to the Rev. W. Jay, at Argyle Chapel I ** He 
smiled, and said, '* You see, nothing is too hard 
for the Lord j and who knows but that Young 
loves the truth, and is thinking seriously about 
a better world 9 " The incident much impressed 
us, and will, indeed, never be forgotten. 

During the years 1851 and 1852, we were par- 
ticularly struck with the increasingly devotional 
and experimental character of Mr. Jay's preach- 
ing, and its simplicity— in distinction from any- 
thing showy or affected-^waa more obvious to 
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me than it had ever been. When he selected 
a subject, especially from the Psalms, and dilated 
on it, there was an unction, and an evangelical 
simplicity and richness which few men could 
have discovered. 

There was, also, no want of fulness, originality, 
or power. His Sabbath morning discourses, even 
when he could scarcely ascend the pulpit stairs, 
extended to sixty minutes, often beyond, and 
were delivered, with the aid of copious notes for 
reference, with all his accustomed distinctness, 
deliberation, and emphasis. 

His dissection of character was also peculiarly 
fine, and his appeals to believers and unbelievers 
were remarkably pungent and admonitory. He 
seldom offered prayer before sermon himself, 
generally having that part of the service per- 
formed by the officiating supply ; but when he 
did conduct the devotional exercises, it was quite 
a treat to his people, as everything waa per- 
formed in so full, so reverential, so holy, so 
impressive a manner. His texts during the 
closing period of his ministry were commonly 
fihort and very striking, and one discourse for 
the Bath City Mission on the following words — 
** Bring him unto me I" produced a deep impres- 
sion on his numerous congregation. 
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His Monday evening addresses were as plain, 
as rich, as original, as experimental as ever, and, 
in the judgment of numbers, they were classed 
among the most admirable features of his 
ministry. 

Mr. Jay often sufifered much from his Sabbath 
morning's exertion, especially from the excite- 
ment occasioned. He has frequently remarked 
to the writer on the Monday — ** I have spent a 
sleepless night." Few would have supposed this, 
when they observed his calmness and extraor- 
dinary self-possession in the pulpit. 

Even up to the last hour of his ministry at 
Argyle, Mr. Jay gained by far the largest congre- 
gation, with the exception of the occasional visit 
of such a man as his attached friend, the Eev. 
J. A. James, of Birmingham, or Dr. Raffles ; and 
hence, when sennons were required for the Bath 
General Hospital, for the schools connected with 
his place of worship, for the City Mission, or for 
other important institutions, he was generally 
requested to deliver one of the sermons on their 
behalf, as he secured the most numerous attend- 
ance, by far the most influential congregation, 
and the handsomest collection. He drew stran- 
gers from all quartere, and individuals from every 
Christian communion in the city. 
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Mr. Jay's apt and abundant quotation of Scrip- 
ture in his discourses, continued to be a pro- 
minent characteristic until the last; and, though 
he referred to a large number of them, and read 
them, yet he repeated a considerable number of 
passages, during the closing weeks of his ministry, 
with as much facility and accuracy as at any 
former period of his public career. 

We had the pleasure of listening to his last 
discourse, in the summer of 1852, from the 
beautiful expressions of David in the 63d Psalm, 
the first two verses — " God, thou art my God ; 
early will I seek thee : " and though Mr. Jay has 
given us much of that which he then delivered, 
in his " Exercises " on those words, there were 
many choice, tender, and beautiful passages with 
which we were not previously familiar. It was 
a discourse of a richly experimental character. 
It abounded in great principles; it breathed 
a spirit of eminent devotion, and his observations 
on " seeing the power and glory of God in the 
sanctuary," or, as he illustrated it, " his glorious 
power," were full of beauty, originality, and 
elevation. 

We returned from Argyle Chapel on that 
occasion at once edified and impressed, and the 
thought was awakened in our mind that we had 
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then listened to his last discourse — at any rate, 
his last elaborate sermon — the last extended and 
carefully -prepared discourse which we should 
ever hear from our revered and distinguished 
friend ; and so it proved. 

On going into the vestry at the close of the 
service to inquire after him^ and to bid him 
farewell previously to his departure for Worth- 
ing on the following day, which place he had 
for years annually visited for repose, we were 
struck with his pallid countenance, and with his 
extreme feebleness. On the hope being ex- 
pressed, that his health would be improved by 
the change, he immediately remarked, '^ I am 
sorry I am going to leave home. I cannot bear 
the thought of going so far away. If I live 
another year, I will not go further than Brad- 
ford," — where his beloved companion had a quiet 
residence to which he was much attached, and 
whither he often repaired. We said ferewell to 
him, under the influence of pensive and peculiar 
emotions, apprehending that we should hear of 
his being ill; and so it was; for, shortly after, 
it was communicated that he was seized with 
diarrhoea, to which he had long been incident, 
and a painful disorder which occasioned him 
extreme suifering. 
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After a period, however, of trying illness, he 
rallied, and returned to his much-loved habita- 
tion in Percy Place, when, shortly after, his 
illness returned with renewed violence, and his 
sufferings were frequently peculiarly acute and 
severe. When recovering a little, after some 
sharp paroxysms, he said, " I want to be placed 
where I can see my garden, and my flowers." 

Mr. Jay was passionately fond of his garden, 
and his love of flowers had been most devoted 
throughout the whole of life. No man could 
have taken a deeper interest in his garden, or 
disposed more tastefully and elegantly his little 
beds of flowers than our revered friend; and we 
never entered his garden, and looked on the 
number and variety of roses, pinks, carnations, 
pansies, geraniums, and other beauteous flowers 
filling and adorning it, arranged so prettily in 
the various parterres, without experiencing pecu- 
liar pleasure. 

" I cannot think,** Mr. Jay has, more than once, 
remarked to us, " how any persons can be indif- 
ferent to a garden. I cannot look on such per- 
sons with much pleasure. I ask, where is their 
taste, where their love of pure, quiet enjoyment 
— ^where their correct, gentle, kindly feeling? I 
am so fond of a garden, and ever have been, that 
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I think I could scarcely have been happy with- 
out one. At any rate, I have been much, very 
much happier, with one, and it has done me 
great good. My best tastes have been cultivated 
— my mind has been instructed — my heart has 
been warmed and benefited — my devotional feel- 
ings have been enkindled and increased. My 
garden is my pleasure-ground, and it is my study. 
I get my best thoughts while I am attending to 
the culture of my fruit and flowers." 

We had cherished the hope that Mr. Jay 
would have been spared much and prolonged 
suffering during the closing part of his earthly 
career, but such was not the arrangement of 
Heaven. Such was not the will of God. Bom 
in the same year as the late Duke of Wellington, 
and dying not long after him, how different were 
the circumstances of the two venerable men 
prior to their dissolution ! 

The great warrior, the hero of a thousand 
battles, when he came to die, was conscious only 
of instantaneous suffering, comparatively well in 
the morning, and, after some sharp convulsions, 
dead in the afternoon. How different was the 
experience of the man of God, the man of peace, 
the venerable William Jay, before he entered 
into rest !. 
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He^ who had been spending his long and 
honoured life in the cause of truth, and the 
cause of peace and Christian benevolence and 
mercy, when the period of his departure drew 
nigh, was visited with stroke upon stroke, had 
to endure one pang after another, until at last 
the energy of his fine constitution was destroyed, 
the tabernacle was broken up, "the earthly 
house*' was dissolved, and " the house not made 
with hands" was entered, and eternally possessed 
and enjoyed. Thus we see how various are the 
dealings of Divine Providence with his ministers 
and people in their closing hours, and that we 
are not to judge from external circumstances 
when a man comes to die and to appeax before. 
God; but from his previous character and his- 
tory, from the principles he has possessed, from 
the habits he hsis formed, from the spirit he has 
breathed, and from the conduct he has uniformly 
manifested. 

Had it been the will of God, we should have 
rejoiced had Mr. Jay been spared acute sufiFering 
prior to his admission to the kingdom — ^had the 
closing days of this good and holy man been, in 
relation to external circumstances, calm and 
peaceful; we should have felt truly grateful, had 
he been exempted from nights of restlessness and 
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days of pain, bef(»ie the call was giTen, ^Son, 
come up hither;** sach, howeyer, was not the 
Divine arrangement and ordination with r^ard 
to him. He was appointed to sufifer long and 
painfull jy before he was removed to his rest in 
heaven* — ^to that tranquil and inefi&blj happy 
home, where he will ever dwell with his Lord 
and Saviour, and have ^'aU tears wiped away 
from his eyes," during a glorious inunortality. 

Mr. Jay resigned his pastorate in the month of 
October, 1852. That resignation was reluctantly 
accepted by his people; and, on the occurrence 
of an event so interesting and important, we 
could not refrain from writing to our revered 
and honoured friend the foDowing letter, which 
we did from respect, gratitude, and love. 

KSKSEBT 6TON, BaTB, 

Odoier U, 1852* 

Valued astd dbab Friend^ 

Learning this morning, that you had 
resigned your pastorate at Argyle Chapel, which, 
by the grace of God, you had so honourably and 
usefully sustained duiing so long and unusual a 
period, I cannot; as one who has valued you 
from childhood, allow tuch an event to take 
place without expressing my sincere regret> that^ 

* This applies to the early stage of his iUneas. 
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in consequence of the painful illness you are now 
called to experience, you have been compelled 
to relinquish your ministerial and pastoral 
labours; and without, at the same time, thank- 
ing you as a friend, as a minister, and as a 
brother author, for all the instruction I have 
gained from your writings, and all the benefit 
I have derived from your ministiy, 

I look back to the period of early youth, when 
I first attended on your faithful and able mi- 
nistry ; and I bless God that from that time until 
the present my respect and regard have been 
maintained, and that in reference to the grand 
points of Christianity we perfectly accord. I am 
thankful that your health has been preserved for 
so many years, and that you have been rendered 
a signal blessing to large numbers. 

The loss of your ministry will, I am assured, 
be sensibly felt in this city. Never will your old 
pulpit be more ably, more affectionately, more 
scripturally, more faithfully supplied, and I feel 
persuaded that your name and labours will be 
associated with the scene of your long-continued 
ministry from generation to generation, I hope, 
dear sir, that you will be graciously sustained 
during all your hours of solicitude and pain. May 
the Saviour ever be with you, and the promises 
of the Gospel be all your consolation and stay. 
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May your beloyed companion be cheered and 
strengthened in the endurance of all her sorrows; 
inay your dear children and grandchildren be 
mercifully supported by the God of covenant 
love ; and, at last, \then all the changing scenes 
of this transitory world shall have passed away 
for eA'er, may you and they, and all of us, have a 
blissful meeting in paradise, never to be separated 
more, I send you this letter, dear friend, as a 
sincere token of longstanding r^ard ; and, should 
I be permitted to survive you, I may have an 
opportunity of doing amj^ler justice to a character 
which I have so much revered. 

As I am called awiiy by ministerial engagements 
for a month, I embrace the earliest season after 
your resignation of telling you my views and 
feelings. 

•* Your rest is in heftven, — 

Your rest is not here ; 
Then, why sliould yon tremble. 

When trials nre near? 
Be hnsVd, O my spirit ! 

The worst tlmt can comtt 
But shortens thy jonmej. 

And hastens thee home !** 

With best regards to you and Mrs. Jay, 

I remain. 

My dear Friend, 

Yours ever. 

To the Rn, W, Jag. 
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After this period, Mr. Jay, to the astonish- 
meut of all, rallied and partially recovered. 
He was able to leave his house, and even to 
deliver two or three short addresses to his 
former charge ; but an organic and painful dis- 
order had \ developed itself, which occasioned 
acute suffering, undermined his fine constitution, 
until, at the close of the year 1853, this eminent 
minister of Christ was relieved jfrom all solicitude 
and suffering, and translated to the world of 
ineffable glory and unbounded joy. We were not 
residing near him for some time prior to his 
decease, but all the touching circumstances con- 
nected with his departure and his funeral have 
been amply detailed in his biography; — ^and on 
that province it was not our intention to enter. 
Delicacy and propriety forbade it. Our object 
has been to furnish a few personal recollections — 
to detail some interesting and instructive inci- 
dents, and to sketch concisely and with discrimi- 
nation the prominent characteristics, mental, 
religious, and ministerial of a most honoured 
servant of God, who has been admitted to the 
celestial kingdom, to partake of the rest of immor- 
tality. 



E 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE INTELLECTUAL FEATURES OP MR. JAY. 

Wb would enter on this department of our 
subject with much diffidence and modesty, and 
be solicitous to express our sentiments with dis- 
crimination and wisdom. We would studiously 
avoid all exaggeration ; we would guard against 
a partial and inaccurate statement ; we would 
simply and unaffectedly represent Mr. Jay, in his 
intellectual character and peculiarities, as he 
appeared to us, in our intercourse with him, and 
after long and careful observation. 

It was evident to any accurate observer, that 
the mind of Mr. Jay had been early and am- 
duously cultivated. 

He had paid close attention to its discipline 
and culture from the period when he commenced 
his early education and training for the ministry 
under the sainted Cornelius Winter; and during 
the whole of his protracted and laborious career. 
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the process of mental cultivation had been vigor- 
ously going forward. This was the case until the 
close of his existence below. He had been through 
life a diligent and exemplary student, parti- 
cularly one of a theological character. He was 
always reading — ^always investigating some great 
subject — ^always exercising his reflective faculties. 
He had accustomed himself early to accurate, 
solid, forcible composition, and hence his powers 
had been, when a very young man, brought out 
and invigorated, and, in the course of years, they 
were admirably balanced, enriched, and matured. 
The mind of Mr. Jay was marked by its oHgin- 
ality. This, unquestionably, was one of its pro- 
minent and most characteristic features. It at 
once struck every intelligent observer. He was 
accustomed to think for himself on every subject, 
and to express his conceptions and conclusions 
in his own racy and peculiar manner. He was 
an omnivorous reader — ^reading on almost every 
topic — ^he gained something from every quarter; 
still he was no mere copyist or borrower. He 
did not derive his strength from others, or depend 
on them for support. His vigour was native. 
His observations, his sketches, his thoughts, his 
illustrations were his own. There was a fine 
individuality in his mental character, which 
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always struck us, and deeply interested us. We 
acquired always something from Mr. Jay which 
we gained from no other person. There was 
a freshness in his remarks, and, sometimes, an 
impressive originality in his observations on men 
and books, and human life and religion generally, 
which communicated to us peculiar gratification. 

No person of reflection, of any intellectual tastes, 
could be in Mr. Jay's company ten minutes, and 
listen to his converse, without being instructed 
and benefited by the original thoughts and re- 
marks which the mind of this distinguished man 
poured forth. He would have something that 
was fresh — that was new. 

The mind of Mr. Jay was characterised by its 
fulness. There was great breadth about it, and 
it was well stored. There was nothing little in 
its features — nothing narrow in its range. Its 
comprehensiveness ever impressed us, as being 
one of its most striking peculiarities. The field 
was large, and it was full of treasures. As we 
have already observed, Mr. Jay had been through- 
out life a close and discriminating reader. His 
theological reading, especially, had been con- 
tinuous and most enlarged. The whole range of 
theology had been regarded by him : he had 
gone through, again and again, the works of our 
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great writers on doctrinal, practical, experimental 
theology. He had examined the productions of 
our most superior Biblical critics and expositors, 
and that with the utmost care. 

He had perused extensively the best produc- 
tions in the department of elegant literatiu^; 
he was conyersant with philosophy and history; 
he was acquainted intimately with poetry — had 
a fine taste in it — and was passionately fond of 
Cowper, Montgomery, and many distinguished 
poets to whom we might refer; he was yersed 
in our periodical literature — ^from the Edinburgh 
Reyiew downwards— which had been regularly, 
and from year to year, examined by him. The 
best books in diyinity, biography, and general 
literature, as they came from the press, were 
perused by him ; and, indeed, there was scarcely 
any work of interest and importance we could 
mention, which Mr. Jay at some period or other 
had not examined, either wholly or partially: 
and he was always augTnemting his intellectual 
stores — ^his theological acquisitions — eyen until 
the last. He could not liye without reading: 
almost the final conyersation we had with our 
reyered friend, he brought in two rare books of 
a literary kind, and inquired if we had eyer seen 
them, and stated that he had just perused them 
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with much interest. This fulness of Mr. Jay's 
mind was ever prominently before us when we 
met with him. 

The mind of Mr. Jay was marked by its 
sobriety. There was nothing wild or extravagant 
in his intellectual character, — quite the reverse. 
He was peculiar, and in some respects eccentric; 
still, judging philosophically of his mental charac- 
ter and habits, he was remarkably sober and sound. 
There were no obliquities — there were no mon- 
strosities, but quite the contrary development. He 
never indulged in idle and visionary speculations. 
To use his own expression, he never blew the 
trumpets, or opened the seals. Indeed, he studi- 
ously guarded against it; his mind was too well 
cultivated, his views were too practical to allow 
him to be fantastic or wild ; he was no theorist — 
he was no mere speculatist — ^he was not fond of 
novelties, nor did he indulge in paradoxes; — ^he 
reflected long and . carefully on every important 
subject, and was generally, almost invariably, 
very enlarged in his views, and very sound in his 
conclusions. You might rely on his sentiments 
with regard to preachers or writers. His faculties 
were nicely balanced. There was no dispropor- 
tion. The understanding — the judgment — the 
imagination were developed in a complete and 
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harmonious manner. This was an obvious and 
prominent characteristic. 

The mind of Mr. Jay was distinguished for 
its shrewdness and penetration : these properties 
were possessed and unfolded by him in an un- 
usual degree. His sagacity was remarkable. He 
read character with great quickness, and with 
surprising accuracy. He penetrated a subject at 
once. He detected error in a moment. He saw 
into a person's mmd, and ascertained what was 
his intellectual or moral bias, in a very short 
period. Mr. Jay we often used to term a mental 
and moral dissector. The knowledge which he dis- 
covered of the human mind in all its phases, and 
of the human heart in all its peculiarities, often 
struck us with a certain degree of astonishment. 
He read a man almost intuitively-r-nothing could 
deceive him. He removed every flimsy veil — ^he 
tore away every disguise— every "cobweb cover- 
ing." When he perused a work, he measured 
the mind of the author at once, and discovered a 
breadth, a penetration, an acumen, in his obser- 
vations which induced our acquiescence, and 
awakened our admiration ; we scarcely ever found 
him wrong in his opinion of a work or an author. 

The mind of Mr. Jay was thoroughly unaffected 
in its developments. 
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There was no disguise, no artifice, no affec- 
tation whatever. Trickery he despised, all affec- 
tation, whether of mind or of character, excited 
his unmitigated abhorrence. There was a man- 
liness, a fine healthiness about his intellectual 
character, if we may so express ourselyes, which 
always deeply interested us. His mind was per- 
fectly English in its features and characteristics. 
There was the utmost plainness and straight- 
forwardness, sometimes blunt, and even coarse 
in its developments, still perfectly Unglish, if 
the expression be admissible, in its features and 
manifestations. He could not endure idle osten- 
tation, or foolish parade. The modem glitter 
and tinsel he studiously avoided; indeed, nothing 
was more despised by him. His intellectual 
manliness was that which we ever admired in 
connexion with him,— ^it always fixed and charmed. 
He said to us, one day, in his own peculiar 
manner, '' I hate a puppy, whether one of mind 
or character." 

The mind of Mr. Jay was very vigorotia; force 
and originality we conceive to have been two of 
its Tnost striking features. There was nothing 
feeble in its exercises, nothing weak or inane in 
its efforts. When we conversed with him on any 
great subject, or listened to his remarks on any 
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of our best authors, we were at once instructed 
and impressed with the energy of his thoughts 
and expressions. He often said, '' I like force in 
connexion with a man's mind and character : it 
strikes and rivets me. I like the energy of 
Johnson — ^the force of Franklin— the strength 
of Barrow. I much prefer power and impres- 
siveness to mere elegance. Perhaps I have erred 
here, not having paid sufficient attention to 
elegance; but what I value, and what I have 
aimed at, is impression^ energy, power. I like a 
sermon or a book to strike, to penetrate, to 
come home." 

The mind of Mr. Jay, with all its characteristic 
and high excellences, confessedly wanted finish. 
Perhaps, had there been greater elegance, greater 
classicality about it, its originality and force 
would have been impaired, or at least endangered. 

Still, we often felt, when conversing with Mr. 
Jay, or when listening to his admirable discourses, 
that his mind would have been improved by a 
little more refinement. He wanted frequently 
the touch, the beautiful touch which classical 
purity and elegance would have given: the ex- 
quisite taste and polish, for example, of Robert 
Hall. This at least is our judgment. There was 
often a want of correct taste in many of his 
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remarks from the pulpit, a coarseness, and even 
a want of delicacy, in many of his illustrations, 
which we regretted. He could, like Rowland Hill, 
say anything. He knew he had full license, and 
hence he indulged this freedom often a little too 
much, deteriorating from his dignity and useful- 
ness. His selection of terms was accurate, forcible 
and beautiful ; his style was that of good, plain, 
vigorous English, that which every person could 
understand : we have often heard him say, " You 
know, I cannot bear to employ hard words." 
Still there was sometimes a colloquialism in his 
public addresses which rather descended too low. 
His pronunciation also of many terms was in- 
correct and peculiar, especially the words "spirit," 
" bosom," " wound," " spiritual." We were habi- 
tuated to it, still it always grated on the ears of 
a scholar and classical listener. Admitting this, 
however, to which we reluctantly refer, Mr. Jay 
surprised his hearers, even until the close of his 
public ministry, with the accuracy, power, and 
luminousness of his language and illustrations. 

There were three features in connexion with 
Mr. Jay's mental character, which were pre- 
eminently unfolded. 

We refer, first, to his memory. This was 
amazing, even until the termination of his 
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labours. The very last sermon we heard him 
deliver, extended to fifty-five or sixty minutes, 
and there was no faltering, no hesitation, no 
inaccuracy; but delivered with extreme precision 
and facility. There was not the slightest loss 
for a word. He was the closest and most 
minute observer, and forgot very little. He 
read continually, and what he read he made his 
own. You could gather, from his conversation 
and preaching, that he was perfectly familiar 
with our giants in theology, and general lite- 
rature, and that he vividly remembered a great 
portion of that which he had perused. 

His memory to the last was unusual, and had 
been vigorously exercised during his long life. 
His acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, and 
his remembrance of their various parts, always 
surprised us. He seemed to have not only the 
richest, most devotional, and most &miliar pas- 
sages before his memory continually, but, also, 
the most recondite, the most prophetic and 
unusual, those which large numbers seldom 
peruse, and which few, if they read, can re- 
member. He had them so fixed on his mind, as to 
be familiar with the very expressions employed. 

Verses and paragraphs in the historical, and, 
especially, the prophetic books were remembered 
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and quoted by him with the utmost &cilitj, and 
with great beauty and effect ; sometimes, indeed, 
with surprising point and power, reaching the 
hearts, and awakening the admiration of his 
audience. 

We refer, secondly, to his imagination. This, 
to every intellectual man, was very conspicuous, 
though not unduly predominant. It was marked 
by its tenderness and beauty, rather than by its 
power and elevation. Still, it was one of Mr. 
Jay's prominent and most interesting character- 
istics, and was unfolded in a very chaste and 
impressive manner. He was a man of deep 
sensibility, of tender and intense emotion, and 
his imaginative power was developed to those 
who were acquainted with him, and who were 
favoured with his ministry, by its purity, its 
pathos, and its beauty.. The rich and imagi- 
native passages in his writings are very nu- 
merous, and the strokes of pathos are very fine. 
Many pictures in his discourses, exhibiting the 
vividness of his imagination, are remarkably 
graphic and impressive. Numbers of his touches, 
his beauteous and radiant gleams, are exquisite. 

We refer, thirdly, to his vnt. This was racy, 
original, peculiar : it struck us invariably, and 
with power. We never met him without in some 
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degree observing it, and often and often have we 
been charmed by it. It was genuine, it was very 
superior. Dry, playful, and vivacious, — some- 
times brilliant. No person could spend a few hours, 
or even a few minutes frequently, with Mr. Jay, 
without marking that an original and dry humour 
was one of his most striking characteristics. 
Many of his remarks on character, on books, on 
preachers, and on the incidents of life, were un- 
usually playful and witty, and, while they amused, 
they instructed ; they remained with us ; we could 
not possibly forget them, — sententious, aphoristic, 
pungent, vivid, they lodged themselves in the 
memory, and could not be displaced. There was 
nothing, generally, that was sour, biting, caustic 
in his humour; it was dry, animated, lively, and 
pleasant; withal, very intelligent. 

These appear to us, after much and prolonged 
observation and reflection on the honoured man 
whose character we briefly portray, to have been 
the prominent features of his mind. We by 
no means class him with men of the greatest 
genius and mental power. He had not the 
profundity of Barrow, the elevated conceptions of 
Howe, the splendour of Jeremy Taylor, the 
ponderous weight of John Foster, the brilliance 
of Chalmers, or the classic beauty and elegance 
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of Bobert Hall; still, his mind was of a very 
superior order. It was individual and striking 
in its features, original, discursive, vigorous, full, 
and was the source, or the medium, of the most 
valuable instruction to multitudes while he was 
living; and will be, through the instrumentality 
of his writings, the means of conveying instruc- 
tion, encouragement, and consolation of the most 
important and precious kind to multitudes, now 
that he has entered on the rest of immortality, 
and has had all his powers fully expanded and 
perfected in the realms of cloudless light and 
unending felicity : — 

" Where glory ever shines, 

And loveliness of mind and heart can never fade.** 



CHAPTER V. 

AN OUTLINE OP THE MORAL AND CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER OP MR. JAY. 

We always regarded the character of Mr. Jay 
as being one of a high order. We write from 
knowledge, from long and intimate observation: 
we are not hasty in our conclusions. He re- 
quired to be known, and known well, to under- 
stand and appreciate him correctly. He was 
cautious, and wisely too, in unfolding his senti- 
ments and feelings to strangers, unless their 
character and credentials were good; and he well 
knew how many eyes were fispd on him, and 
how many curious observers were continually 
marking him; besides, he had visitors of every 
grade from all parts of the united kingdom; and 
indeed, as he had a European reputation, and 
one as a preacher and theological writer, even 
world-wide, he was visited by distinguished 
persons, who valued and loved the Gospel, of 
every communion, from America, from France, 
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from Germany, aud occasionally from remoter 
countries, and, therefore, he was obliged to be 
cautious in developing himself to numbers with 
whom he had enjoyed no previous and intimate 
acquaintance; but we believe that no intelligent 
and Christian stranger ever called on Mr. Jay, 
and had some converse with him on literary, 
religious, or general subjects, without being 
received with kindliness, treated with respect 
and courtesy, and retiring with the most feivour- 
able and pleasing impression produced of Mr. 
Jay's mind, and of his moral and Christian 
worth. 

To those who knew him accurately, who were 
in the habit of frequent converse with him, and 
by whom he was appreciated and loved, Mr. Jay 
imfolded his mind and heart without reserve, 
and exhibited to them his character in all its 
completeness and excellence. 

In the course of years, and having had ample 
opportunities of forming an accurate judgment 
respecting the moral and Christian, as well as 
the intellectual character of Mr. Jay, we were 
induced to come to the following conclusions, 
and to regard the following as being among his 
principal moral features. 

The character of Mr. Jay was marked by great 
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manlinessy this was palpably unfolded. It was a 
fine^ direct, ingenuous English character, straight- 
forward, somewhat blunt, assuredly, and at times 
even coarse ; still there was great manliness and 
robustness. There was no affectation, no frip- 
pery, no nonsense, no weakness. It was, on the 
contrary, distinguished by its unaffectedness, by 
its being without disguise, by its openness, and 
downright sincerity. This ever interested us in 
Mr. Jay; we never saw anything else. 
. The character of Mr. Jay was marked by great 
caution and wisdom. Some deemed him too 
cautious, too slow, too hesitating; still they 
generaUy found at last that he was righty that 
the ground he had taken was safe. He was a 
prulnt. and. admitting our indiiual and cha- 
racteristic infirmities, a truly wise man: he 
never involved himself in difficulty, or plunged 
himself into danger, through his imprudence ; he 
always thought much before he decided and 
acted, and when he moved he felt that his ground 
was firm. He was cautious in abstaining from 
everything violent ; he was no mere party-man ; 
he never committed himself by any political 
demonstration; he studiously avoided the arena 
of warm and angry debate, of violent, of clamor- 
ous controversy; he strictly confined himself to 

F 
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his duties as a preacher, a minister, a Christian 
author, and assiduously discharged them; he 
never, like many, stepped beyond his own pro- 
vince; he knew what he had to do, and he did 
it; he was characterised by his sageness, and 
we found, in conversing with him, that this was 
increasingly developed as he advanced in years. 

The character of Mr. Jay was marked by its 
integrity. He was ^^a right man and true." 
There was a transparency about him : you soon 
saw what his sentiments were, what his spirit 
was, what his habits were, what his aims were, 
what was his conduct, — ^he was enveloped in no 
cloud : there was no trickery, no shuffling. He 
was the same man from year to year, — the 
same in the study, in the parlour, in the pulpit. 
You could rely on him for instruction, for guid- 
ance, for control : you knew that you would not 
be misled : you were sure of this, that he would 
give you the best advice; that he would notj in 
the slightest degree, lead you astray. This trans- 
parency of character was manifested in every- 
thing, and gave to our revered friend much 
moral beauty, and materially increased the con- 
fidence which was reposed in him. 
. The character of Mr. Jay was marked by its 
sohrietj/, or rather his general habits, He was 
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temperate in all things, simple and regular in his 
diet, and in all his personal and domestic ar« 
rangements. He was no lover of expensive and 
sumptuous tables. He never wanted Itixurioua 
feasts; quite the reverse; a plain, frugal meal at 
one o'clock, was that which he always preferred. 
He breakfjEusted and took tea early, and early 
retired to rest« For many years he abstained 
entirely from stimulating liquors. Water he 
preferred, and ever found, that for him " water 
was best." From this unaffected simplicity of 
regimen and arrangement, he could not happily 
or safely deviate. 

The character of Mr. Jay was marked by its 
devotion: this was its peculiar feature, and one 
of its highest and most beauteous attractions. 
He was a man who walked closely with his God; 
he was one whose heart was above — whose 
"conversation was in heaven:" his fondness 
for retirement and meditation was undeviating, 
ardent, and proverbial; he was a most diligent 
and profitable student of the Scriptures, especially 
the devotional parts of the sacred volume, and 
his soul was deeply and habitually imbued with 
the love of everything which the word of God 
unfolded and required. Spirituality was his 
element, the atmosphere which he was accus- 
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tomed, and which he delighted to breathe. His 
love to prayer was habitual and supreme, and no 
man could ever listen to his social or public 
devotionS) without feeling that he was listening 
to the prayers of one who had intimate commerce 
with heaven — whose heart was in paradise— 
whose home was in the skies : it was real, fervent^ 
effectual prayer. This devotional spirit was the 
secret of his popularity — of his success — of his 
remarkable and lasting efficiency. It gave beauty, 
communicated life, and imparted a resistless 
charm to all his public ministrations. 

The character and habits of Mr. Jay were 
marked by the love of nature, which he cherished. 
This was a striking feature in connexion with 
our revered friend, a fine peculiarity, one which 
was uniformly developed, and unfolded strongly 
and increasingly until the close of life. His 
admiration of the works of God was pure, high, 
unbounded. He viewed them not merely with 
the eye of an artist, with the eye of an intelligent 
and enraptured, observer, but with the eye of a 
superior and affectionate Christian; and gazing 
on a beauteous or sublime prospect, he rejoiced 
in considering that his Divine Father had created 
and embellished each and all, giving beauty to 
one, richness to another, grandeur and sublimity 
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to another. He could never take a walk or ride, 
he could not even enter a garden nicely arranged, 
and look on the varied and beautiful flowers with 
which it was adorned, without feeling interested 
and delighted, and expressing it with earnestness. 
His passion for the country, for fresh, soft, quiet, 
rural scenes, was as pure, as refined, as was 
Cowper's. 

He would often say, "How choice this is! how 
lovely this is ! how wonderful this is ! how kind — 
how gracious is our Heavenly Father, in giving 
us so beautiful a world in which to dwell." " I 
cannot understand those,'* he would add, "who 
are insensible to the charms of nature. They 
are men and women, indeed, who are without 
souls." 

The character of Mr. Jay was marked by great 
fondness for home. He passionately loved " the 
domestic hearth," his own " dear fire-side." His 
home was his greatest comfort, in a certain sense, 
his rest, his peaceful dwelling place. He never 
found himself to be so comfortable, so happy 
anywhere, as in his own habitation at Percy 
Place, where, during so many years, he had 
regularly prosecuted his studies, and quietly yet 
vigorously pursued his sacred preparations for 
the sanctuary. His sweetest pleasures, his highest 
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satLsfactionSy were realized there. His choicest, 
his most hallowed associations were connected 
with it^ and when ahsent, he always longed to 
return to it. His quiet parlour and study, and 
his beautiful garden, were his delight. He re- 
marked to the writer one day, "I pity no men 
more, — and especially husbands and fathers — 
than those who are regardless of home, who have 
no concern for it, who have no love to it> who 
have no desire to remain in it, or, when absent, 
to return to it, indeed, who are always glad to 
get away. They are persons, I think, to be 
more deeply commiserated than any others. I 
bless God, that I have not their tastes, their 
feelings, their habits. I have always valued 
and loved my home." 

The character of Mr. Jay was marked by great 
sensibility: this was an obvious and striking 
feature. He was peculiarly distinguished for the 
delicacy and tenderness of his emotions; he 
was a man of strong feeling ; he was exceedingly 
affectionate ; even his eye, the expression of his 
countenance, the grasp of his hand, plainly 
showed that; and there is a good deal of heart 
often developed by a simple look, or the grasp of 
the hand. His domestic sensibilities were very 
lively and powerful. As a husband, none could 
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be kinder, more considerate, more attached, more 
devoted. As a father, none could be more 
tender-hearted and &,ithful in his regards. As 
a minister of the Gospel, and pastor, though he 
yisited but rarely, and had, be it remembered, 
large numbers of visitors, and most anxious and 
mvUifarious occupations, he was exceedingly 
kind, urbane, and Christian in his spirit; and 
often and often have we been melted by his 
beautiful domestic allusions in the pulpit, by 
his references to the love which should exist 
between husbands and wives, parents and chil* 
dren, brethren and sisters, and by the exquisite 
manner in which he has pointed out the duty and 
consequent happiness of exemplifying the true 
spirit of Christianity — the spirit of kindness, 
amity, forbearance, and love — in connexion with 
the domestic character and relations. Often and 
often have we seen the tear start into his eye, 
while he has been dwelling on these themes. They 
were congenial with his own mind, in accordance 
with his own heart; they were in unison with 
his own character and uniform habits. In re- 
spect of conjugal and domestic life, we always 
regarded Mr. Jay as a pattern, and all his 
beloved relatives who survive him can bear their 
ample and undisguised testimony on this point. 
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There \7as no mistake^ no disguise^ no deficiency 
here. 

Mr. Jay was also very sincere in his attachments. 
Where he felt regard, he cherished — ^he main- 
tained it. He was not to be moved by one or 
another. A friend once, he was a friend for ever. 
When he found excellence in a character, he 
appreciated it. Like Cecil, with his best books, 
he put the character on his shelf He lodged 
his friend in his memory] and in his affections, 
and gave him his undeviating esteem and con- 
fidence. The writer can recur with the utmost 
ingenuousness and pleasure to this point. 

Mr. Jay was marked by the catholicvty of his 
spirit. This was uniformly and nobly developed. 
There was nothing little, narrow, or bigoted about 
him, much less anything waspish or merciless. 
He never rapped another Christian body; he 
never breathed an unkind, much less an intole* 
rant spirit; he loved and honoured good men of 
all communions; he appreciated godly clergymen, 
and respected Christian laity in the Church of 
England; and he well knew how they appre- 
ciated and revered him. And he was one who 
valued all his Christian brethren in the noncon- 
formist body. He said to us on one occasion, — 
*' How I dislike those little men who are always 
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snarling and snapping at other bodies ; who can 
see nothing good in any communion but their 
own ! I find iimch excellence to appreciate, to 
admire, and to love in every Christian fellowship \ 
and I am not only disposed to admire it, but I 
am bound by my principles to love it." 

This was true and noble catholicity of temper. 
This was Mr. Jay's imiform characteristic, and 
that which was prominently developed by him; 
and it furnished, unquestionably, one of the 
reasons why he was so generally esteemed — ^why, 
indeed, he was so highly revered. There was 
nothing rabid in his sentiments or spirit, but 
eveiything large and generous, 

Mr. Jay was distinguished, moreover, by great 
firmness in maintaining his sentiments. He had, 
from early life, thought for himself on almost 
every subject; and his thoughts issued in prac- 
tical conclusions, in great and fixed principles. 
His opinions were retained with all the force of 
enlightened conviction. When he considered 
himself to be sound — ^to be right on any point, 
he was not to be shaken. If you asked for his 
sentiments, as an inquirer or as a friend, on any 
great subject, whether in connexion with Litera- 
ture, Morals, Theology, Character, or Life, you 
had them at once, without ambiguity or disguise; 
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there was no hesitancy or reserve. As a patriot 
he was liberal, enlightened, and consistent — always 
consistent. His political opinions were moderate, 
yet firm, and carried out firom principle. As a 
theologian, he was yery decided in his views. 
There was no mistake, no concealment, no iin-> 
certainty here. He was of the school of Henry, 
Bates, Flavel, Owen, Chamock, Howe, Dodd- 
ridge, and Isaac Watts, and he was not the man 
to be diverted from his sentiments. 

He adhered to them from love, and with the 
utmost tenacity; he felt that they were all to 
him as a Nonconformist; he was firm and 
straightforward; not one could be more so; 
without a particle of bigotry in his temper or 
the expression of his views, still decided and 
unflinching. '* I like," he would sometimes say 
to the writer, " I like to know a man's mind, to 
see what he is, to learn how he thinks, to ascer- 
tain what he believes. I hate a trimmer. Such 
a man I cannot endure." 

Mr. Jay was characterised by great regard for 
punclTiality — indeed, he was punctuality itself. 
His love of order was most strongly marked — was 
even proverbial: he could bear no disorder, no 
confusion; he wanted everything to be in its 
place — everything to be nicely arranged; and 
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hence his love of punctuality. He was exceed- 
ingly anxious to maintain this throughout life. 
You could rely on him almost to the minute: 
hence he secured his prolonged time for study; 
hence he accomplished his multifarious writings; 
hence he had leisure for receiving his numerous 
visitors. He was a very early riser, and the 
habit of punctuality was discovered by him in 
everything until the closing scene of life. He 
was a fine example, in this respect, to young 
ministers : punctual in his rising — ^in his time for 
retiring to rest ; punctual in his studies, in his 
preaching, in fulfilling his engagements^ — indeed, 
punctual in everything. 

Mr. Jay was also very persevering in his 
habits. He was quiet, but active, regular, 
and unremitting: what he resolved to do, he 
executed. What he began, he was determined 
to finish. There was nothing fickle in his mind 
or character. A more genuine, persevering, un-» 
flagging student never existed. He laboured, he 
fiigged in his study, not only in the early part of 
his ministry, but during the whole of his long 
and important life. He had always a book in 
hand, always some subject before him, always 
some theological themes which he was mentally 
pursuing. His perseverance as a reader often 
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surprised us. Even when more than eighty-three 
years of age, we have been astonished to find 
what volumes he was examining, and with what 
interest he was perusing them: works, too, 
which demanded close and vigorous attention. 
His discourses to the last discovered what a 
persevering and continuous student he had been ; 
any scholar, any man of genius, could see that 
his mind had been well worked, his time well 
employed. 

Mr. Jay was one who was determined to pro- 
gress. He was always anxious to advance, — any- 
thing like indolence or stationariness he abhorred. 
He said to the writer, some years ago, in London, 
"My motto ever has been, / will, hy the help 
of Godf improve, I will not remain stationary. 
Hence I will read daily, have a subject always 
before me, and be seeking to get my mind en- 
larged." It is represented of him, that when he 
first went to Bath, he formed the determination 
that he would be one of the most useful and 
efficient preachers in the city ; and the history of 
more than sixty years exemplified that his deter- 
mination was carried out. This resolution was 
never forgotten by him, and, hence, at his very 
advanced years he was reading most of the new 
works of excellence, and keeping pace with the 
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age. This ever interested us in Mr. Jay. He 
was a growing man to the last. 

The crowning feature of Mr. Jay's charac- 
ter was its exemplary consistency: this was its 
beauty, its glory, its crown. There was no stain 
on his robe; there was nothing to tarnish the 
lustre of his profession. He had passed through 
life, maintaining, by the grace of God, an un- 
blemished reputation. No person could correctly 
allege any charge against him. ''He was a 
faithM man, and feared God above many." In 
his domestic life, in his ministerial character, in 
his pastoral relation, in his intercourse with 
ministers and churches in all parts of the empire, 
he ever developed the character and spirit of 
" the holy man of God," of the servant of Jesus 
Christ. There was elevated sanctity; it could 
be seen in his private deportment, it could be 
marked in his conversation, it was peculiarly 
visible in his prayers, and in his pulpit efforts. 
The elevation of his moral and religious cha- 
racter shone out most resplendently; this was 
that which directed, which chastened, which 
beautified, which ennobled all. 

Such, whatever were the infirmities or defects 
which marked him — and where is the Christian 
or minister who does not develop them? — such 
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was the character, — ^the hroady the general 
character,— of the late honoured and rerered 
William Jay. 

There were, unqnestionablj, drawbacks^ and 
thej could be specified, and no person, we are 
aware^ was more sensible of his infirmitieB^ of his 
deficiencies^ than he was himsel£ Still, his ex- 
cellences were decisive, conspicuous and nume- 
rous, and, according to our impressions, and 
to our knowledge of him and love of his cha- 
racter, we have been anxious to unfold a few of 
them, with as much simplicity, dispassionateness, 
afEeetion and brevity as possible; and we do it 
particularly, because we were well acquainted 
with his character, because we admired it, be- 
cause we revered it; and, now that he has 
departed to the kingdom of glory, we would 
dwell on it increasingly, with deep interest and 
pleasure, until we shall be permitted to meet 
him in that world, where character will be con- 
summated, as well as bliss; where there will be 
nothing to darken, nothing to mislead, nothing 
to injure, nothing to defile, for ever. 

*" The sky wUI e'er be bright and cloudlew, 

Without a spot or freckle to deface 
Its perfect beauty.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MR. JAY AS A PREACHER. 

In entering on this part of our subject, we 
are aimous to submit any remarks or iUustra- 
tions we have to offer, with as much discrimi- 
nation and care as possible. We would avoid all 
rashness and precipitancy, on the one hand, and 
all dogmatism on the other. We are very de- 
sirous of forming that estimate which every 
enlightened hearer of the late Mr. Jay will appre- 
ciate and approve, stating that it is accurate and 
fair; and to sketch that picture which will be 
deemed correct, vivid, and life-like in its general 
outlines, and in its several details. 

Before, however, we state our honest views of 
Mr. Jay as a preacher, we must recur to the 
manner in which he observed the devotional 
exercises of the sanctuary. 

His mode of conducting those important and 
solemn parts of divine worship, was very striking 
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and admirable. His voice was very musical and 
sonorous, and some of its tones were exceedingly 
fine. He read the Scriptures in a very grave, 
distinct, and deliberate manner, and in this 
much-neglected part of the worship of God, often 
produced a deep and most holy impression. 

He generally presented prayer kneeling, deem- 
ing that the most suitable posture, and preferring 
it to every other. As soon as he commenced 
oflering public prayer, you foxmd that you were 
listening to a man of God, to one who was ac- 
customed to "enter within the veil," and who 
interceded for the people with solemnity, earnest- 
ness and power. In one word, you listened to 
real prayer, to "the effectual fervent prayer of 
the righteous man, which availeth much." He 
began in a slow, serious, and truly deliberate 
manner, expressing deep-toned gravity and fervour, 
and maintaining this spirit throughout. 

There was no noise, no vehemence, no rant : 
it was a touching, beautiful, solemn, and peni- 
tential address to God as the Searcher of hearts, 
as the Sovereign of the universe, as the Foun- 
tain of inefi^ble holiness, as the God of love. 

The commencement of his prayers in the 
sanctuary abounded in the language of holy and 
reverential praise, or of enlightened and devout 
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adoration. There was no unseemly or improper 
freedom in talking to God. It was the address 
of a humble servant to his Divine Master— of an 
obedient servant to his Divine Lord — of a neces- 
sitous creature to his great Creator — of a repen- 
tant sinner to his offended Lawgiver; and yet, 
at the same time, of an affectionate child to 
his gracious and merciful Father in heaven. As 
he proceeded, short, scriptural, nervous petitions, 
appropriate to individual character and to the 
circumstances of the people, were offered, generally 
with the utmost simplicity, and expressed with 
the deepest solemnity and fervour. There was 
much unction pervading the whole ; a fine, chaste, 
tender spirit, breathing throughout eveiy part, 
and penetrating the very soul of every intelligent 
and devout listener. He was very rich and full 
on the Lord's day morning, in praying for the 
Spirit of God to descend ; for the influences of 
Divine grace to be largely enjoyed by the people, 
and for a special, a saving blessing, to result from 
the administration of the Word of Life. In his 
opening prayer, on the morning of the Lord's 
day, he was, generally, from fifteen to twenty 
minutes — ^rarely, however, did he exceed the 
quarter; and sure we are, if his people felt as 
we did, those prayers of Mr. Jay were some of the 
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mo8t beautifu]^ impressive, and important parts 
of the service, remembered by them in the most 
vivid and delightful manner. He invariably 
closed his intercessions by repeating the Lord's 
prayer, in a very distinct, devotional, and im- 
pressive way, which always told upon his 
auditory, and which wound up the whole in a 
beautiful and effective form. Seldom did .the 
Lord's prayer appear to us so striking, as when 
he recited it. 

We often felt, after hearing Mr. Jay in prayer, 
Would that all our ministers could pray as he 
did 1 How would the devotional feelings of their 
aiidiences be enkindled and increased, and how 
would all be prepared for the discourses which 
were to follow 1 

Mr. Jay, for some years before his decease, 
was assisted in the morning, by the officiating 
minister for the evening leading the introductory 
devotions of the assembly ; but he remarked to 
the writer, that he generally preferred praying 
himself before the sermon; it solemnized his 
mind, it prepared him for preaching. " I like," 
said he, in his own characteristic style, — " I 
like to whet my otvn scythe;"^ and we always 
thought that very few could whet it so nicely 
and effectually as he did. The prayer was an 
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admirable preparative for the discourse immedi- 
ately succeeding. 

The appearance of Mr. Jay in the pulpit we 
always considered to be very striking. In his 
best days, especially when we used to hear him at 
Surry Chapel, we could not help thinking how 
truly noble and impressive his appearance was. 

When he entered the pulpit, we were always 
interested in looking upon him; and his grave 
and solemn manner, admirably befitting his cha- 
racter, and the momentous work which he had to 
perform, ever struck us powerfully. 

We were ever riveted with the head of Mr. Jay. 
It was a fine head indeed. You rarely saw one 
like it. You perceived at once, that you had a 
shrewd, penetrating, intellectual man before you 
— a man of genius. His face, and the contour 
of his head altogether were unique i and in later 
years, when his hair was white as the driven 
snow, his venerable, majestic appearance, when- 
ever he stood up in the pulpit, to speak to the 
people the Word of Life, produced an effect on 
us we can never forget. 

Mr. Jay's manner in the pulpit, while preaching, 
was very striking, and was sure to rivet the atten- 
tion, and fix it until the close. His fine voice, 
and his natural and impressive delivery, told at 
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once, arresting his hearers, and maintaining their 
interest He had no airs in the pulpit- There 
was no finesse. There was nothing forced or 
artificial. He was beyond all trickery. He rose 
in the pulpit with much seriousness — gave out 
his text clearly and deliberately, and at once 
proceeded to its elucidation and enforcement. 
The introductions to his discourses were generally 
short, pointed, original, leading the way very 
naturally to the subject on which he was to ex- 
patiate. His divisions were almost uniformly 
textual, and they were always succinctly and 
neatly expressed; they were, moreover, often 
marked by peculiar originality and beauty. He 
entered at once into his subject, keieping his eye 
generally fixed on the clock, scarcely moving any 
thing but a finger, or there might be an occasional 
elevation of his hand — expressing his ideas in a 
luminous, forcible, and often most riveting man- 
ner, throwing a clear and radiant stream of scrip- 
tural illustration on his subject, until he wound 
up all with the most pertinent, solemn, and 
pungent appeals, closing, generally, in about 
fifty-five minutes; though sometimes on the 
Lord's day morning he would exceed the hour, 
not rarely advancing to an hour and ten minutes, 
especially when his discourses were expository. 
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His Sabbath morning and Thursday evening 
discourses we always considered his best. On 
the Sunday morning, for many years, he delivered 
a succession of Expository Discourses, and they 
were always our favourite compositions of Mr. 
Jay — those in which he was most at home — 
indeed, in which he was uniqtie. He peculiarly 
excelled in lucid, instructive, evangelical exposi- 
tions of Scripture — Scripture parables or incidents 
— Scripture biography — ^particularly the lives of 
the Patriarchs, of Christ, and his Apostles; and if 
we had wianted an intelligent stranger to form a 
just estimate of Mr. Jay, as a preacher, we should 
have taken him with us, to hear him deliver, in 
his own best style, one of his rich and admirable 
expository discourses. 

Many years ago, he delivered a fine series of 
expositions on the history of the Apostle Paul. 
They were some of the very best we ever heard 
from him. They were delivered in his own 
pulpit. Several of them we have in short-hand, 
which we took down when we heard them. 
" Paul in Damascus," " Paul in Berea," " Paul 
in Philippi," " Paul in Thessalonica," were among 
those we heard with marked pleasure ; they were 
preeminently excellent and valuable. Earely 
have we heard any finer; and they were pecu- 
liarly characteristic of this gifted man. 
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Mr. Jay was also very admirable and impres- 
sive on the Thursday evenings, when he delivered 
some choice, experimental sermon — a sermon 
which, he remarked to ns, he always got up with 
care, as he could generally calculate on some 
hundreds of all denominations being present, and 
among his audience there was always a number 
of superior strangers. "I liked," he observed, 
" to be well prepared, when I saw before me, as 
I generally did, several clergymen. Doctors of 
Divinity, and intelligent, meditative, superior 
men, who were among my hearers. I did not 
like to be taken by surprise, nor to injure my- 
self." We valued his Thursday evening discourses 
very highly. They were succinct, truly beautiful 
and edifying. Some of his . most devout people 
preferred his Monday evening addresses, — ** when 
he talked," as he said, '' to his old women." It 
was often beautiful talk, rich and devotional in 
the extreme, and was quite a treat. Still, we 
often regretted that he occupied a position where 
only a few could see him, though perhaps at times 
some two or three hundred were assembled ; but 
he would retain his old situation in the vestry. 
He could preserve his freedom, and feel at home, 
no where else. 

Mr. Jay, like the majority of ministers, was 
never heard to so much advantage any where 
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as in his own pulpit^ and among his own people, 
There^ and among them^ he was the most happy, 
the most unfettered, the most completely at 
home. He could not bear to be put out of 
his way. He was the creature of regularity — 
punctual in the utmost degree, and any little 
'deviation would disturb him much. He liked 
his own pulpit Bible, and to arrange and fold 
down his verses before he entered the sacred 
desk. Having heard him in London, and in 
various parts of the country, on great public 
occasions, and always with deep interest, we 
bear our spontaneous testimony, that we never 
listened to him with so much pleasure and 
advantage as in the pulpit of Argyle Chapel. 
His best sermons, generally speaking, were 
delivered there. His whole heart was unfolded 
there, and those who enjoyed his • ministry for 
twenty or thirty years, must have gained a large 
fund of important and evangelical instruction; 
if they did not acquire it, it was their own fault. 
Mr. Jay was not great, nor, indeed, happy, on 
the platform; besides, he had an aversion, almost 
an instinctive aversion, to it. He wanted, we 
think, the freedom, the animation, the tact, the 
spontaneity, the continual readiness, so impor- 
tant for an efifective platform speaker. He 
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remarked to us one day — " I cannot speechify.** 
We begged to dissent from his observation. " No," 
said he, *' I cannot talk on the platform. Put me 
into the pulpit, and let me have a good evange- 
lical subject, and there I can talk; but I cannot 
spout by the hour, as many do, on the platform." 
The truth is, when a young man, he had not cul- 
tivated the art of speaking on the platform, and 
from it he very rarely addressed an audience. 
Even at a social meeting, or anniversary of the 
members of his own congregation, it was very 
difficult to induce him to deliver a few words. 
This we often regretted, as his usefulness and 
efficiency might have been much increased. Still 
he appreciated a superior platform speaker. 
" John Burnet," said he, " is a giant there." 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was confessedly unique. 
He was one most decidedly sui generis. We have 
heard hundreds of ministers, but we never heard 
one like Mr. Jay. His appearance, his tone, his 
manner, his style, the structure of his discourses, 
and everything connected with his pulpit effi)rts, 
differed from those of any other minister, whether 
in the Establishment or out of it, to whom we 
have listened. He had a host of imitators, but 
not one approached him. He had a characteristic 
excellence and peculiarity about him which none 
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could reach — ^an individuality which none could 
perfectly attain. He shone brightly and apart 
in his. own sphere. 

In dilating on the preaching of Mr. Jay^ and 
doing so heartily and admiringly, we would not 
admire unduly; we would not exaggerate. We 
would wisely discriminate — and we would honestly, 
ingenuously aver, that in our judgment, his preach- 
ing, with all its high excellences, had numerous 
and marked defects. This, however, is human. 
Every man has his faults, and every, preacher, 
however admirable, his deficiencies. In the pul- 
pit, Mr. Jay was often very coarse in his observa- 
tions. There was frequently a want of delicacy, 
refinement, and true polish. There was a blunt- 
ness, sometimes, almost amounting to rudeness; 
at any rate, a want of good taste, which we 
regretted. Many observations, uncalled for, and 
undesirable, not only grated on the ear, but 
pained and ofiended. This we deplored. It was, 
unquestionably, a great drawback. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was often too sarcastic 
and cutting in his remarks. His humour, sus we 
have observed, was very dry, keen, superior; and 
hence, there was great danger of his going too 
far — of his being led astxay. He could not 
repress, sometimes, a humorous, an extremely 
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witty remark, which occasioned a titter through 
his whole congregation. In this respect, he a 
little resembled Rowland Hill, though his sallies 
were "few and far between,*' in comparison of 
his. His wit, we confess, was original, and often 
fine, even brilliant ; still, we frequently thought 
that, in the pulpit, it was out of place. His 
sarcasms there were often keener than any razor. 
His irony sometimes was not only most pungent, 
but withering. 

Mr. Jay was very singular in the selection of his 
texts; and, we thought often, objectionable in this 
respect There was, in our j udgment , a want of taste 
discovered. They were, doubtless, frequently very 
striking and impressive ; their very announcement 
struck you powerfully; still, they were often so 
strange, so unwonted, so remarkable, that some 
minutes elapsed before you recovered from the 
singular impression which the reading of some of 
them produced. In this, few ministers resembled 
him. The late shrewd and ingenious Matthew 
Wilks, of the Tabernacle, was very singular in 
the selection of many of his subjects for the pul- 
pit. We heard him preach three sinking and 
admirable sermons from the words, — " Heady," — 
" I am black," — " Lord, by this time he stinketh, 
for he hath been dead four days;" and his texts 
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were often marked by their quaintness and singu- 
larity. But Mr. Jay was still more singular, often, 
in this respect, than Mr. Wilks. What strange 
texts at the opening of Chapels were the follow- 
ing, — '*Is there any taste in the white of an 
egg ? " « We are fearfully and wonderfully made ! " 
" There be three things which go well, yea, four 
are comely in going; a lion, which is strongest 
among beasts, and tumeth not away for any. A 
greyhound, a he-goat also ; and a king, against 
whom there is no rising up.'* It was, on his part, 
eccentric. We "viewed it as being fantastic, un- 
seemly, objectionable — and it would certainly be 
a bad example for young ministers at all to 
imitate. Plain, broad, rich, evangelical texts are 
the best. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was not commonly very 
doctrinal. You certainly had a very clear, consis- 
tent, beautiful exhibition of the doctrines of grace 
furnished by his valuable ministry; still he was 
not what we should term, by any means, a 
doctrinal preacher. He was more experimental, 
practical and hortatory in the imiform style of his 
ministry, than doctrinal. He was very evangelical; 
his sermons abounded in great principles; still 
he rarely preached a series of discourses on the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, which we deem 
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SO instructive and so important — of value inesti- 
mable — ^in days like these, especially for the 
yoimger and less experienced members of our 
congregations. It was often remarked to us, by 
intelligent and matured Christians, that if Mr. 
Jay's ministry had abounded more in the deve- 
lopment and illustration of the great doctrines 
of the Gospel, presenting them distinctively yet 
consecutively before the mind, it would have been 
more beautiful and more effective. This was our 
own decided opinion. Its richness, fulness, and 
power, would beyond question have been much 
augmented. 

The sermons of Mr. Jay were often too long — 
• not too long for vs, and for some who felt as we 
did — but too protracted for the generality of his 
hearers. And this should ever be regarded by a 
preacher; for we have almost invariably observed 
that, when ministers, however excellent, exceed the 
hour among their own people, or, indeed, before 
any mixed audience, they soon become tedious ; 
their speaking beyond that ti?ne is, to the majority, 
flat and wearisome; the previously good effect is 
weakened, and is in danger of being seriously 
injured. This was often the case, even with Mr. 
Jay himself. We have left, observing: — " Well, 
if this discourse had been a quarter of an hour 
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shorter, how much more powerfully would it have 
told ! " This certainly was an error in preaching 
with which he was chargeable. The best men. 
and the best preachers now very rarely go be- 
yond the hour — in general, scarcely reach fifty 
minutes; an admirable rule to observe. 

The discourses of Mr. Jay indicated, frequently, 
too mtich art. If they had been more simple in 
their structure, more artless in their divisions 
and general character, we often thought they 
would have been more admired by intelligent and 
discriminating judges, and would have been also 
more effective. Assuredly the art, frequently, 
was very ingenious and beautiful; still, it was 
not sufficiently concealed — the mechanism was too 
apparent. Mr. Jay almost prided himself on the 
skeletons of his sermons ; and they were certainly 
fine specimens of textual division and arrange- 
ment; but we could not help thinking, that there 
was too muph difficulty and complication often — 
too much wearing the appearance of labour and 
study in these outlines. This observation may 
be considered by some hypercritical — still, this 
was our frequent impression, when hearing our 
eloquent and distinguished friend; and even in 
his Thursday evening discourses, there was often 
the same extreme contrivance displayed. 
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Less art would have been more beautiful, and 
would have told with much greater power. 

But, haying made these remarks respecting 
what we deemed the defects, in connexion with 
Mr. Jay's general preaching, we now come to a 
more pleasing theme ; it had sterling, command- 
ing, rare, indeed, almost unrivalled excellences, 
which his numerous and intelligent congrega- 
tions, from year to year, highly appreciated, 
and to which the religious public of every 
communion, throughout the empire, for more 
than sixty years, affixed the seal of its strong 
approbation. 

Let us concisely refer to the most prominent 
of these excellences. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was veri/ plain in his 
language. This was one of the most character- 
istic features of his ministry, and, certainly, one 
of its greatest excellences. It was plain, in 
distinction from what is ornate, difficult, and 
obscure. The simplicity of his pulpit eloquence, 
indeed, was one of its finest attractions. He 
delivered full, rich, original discourses, carefully 
studied, but so exceedingly plain, that the remark 
was often made to us by intelligent individuals, 
who had gone through the range of English 
literature, after hearing Mr. Jay, " How strikingly, 
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how remarkahly 'plain his language is 1" In this 
respect, he could not be too much admired; 
indeed, he was a perfect model. He aimed at 
this simplicity uniformly. It was his invariable 
endeavour in the pulpit, to make everything, all 
his expressions, all his elucidations, as plain and 
luminous as possible. The language he em- 
ployed, the illustrations of which he made use — 
so beautiful and effective ; the imagery in which 
he so impressively indulged, as well as the sen- 
timents he embodied; indeed, the whole tenor 
of his discourses, exhibited this, in the moat 
striking manner. 

It was, evidently, the object of Mr. Jay to 
preach always to the people, and not to tihoot 
above them; to convey divine truth to their 
minds, in a simple and transparent manner; to 
unfold it in %uch a way, as that they should not 
go from the sanctuary labouring under any 
difficulty, or have any mistaken, any erroneous 
impressions produced. He did not use a number 
of Johnsonian expressions in the pulpit. Such 
a style he uniformly avoided. In some respects, 
his style might have been improved. It was, 
sometimes, too colloquial; sometimes, it stooped 
too much; it wanted, occasionally, elegance and 
finish; still, it was commonly excellent, most 
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excellent; it was sound, terse, idiomatic, plain, 
and, as he remarked to the writer, " for the saJte 
of usefulness, he descended, often, to collo- 
quialism. I want to reach, to strike.*' And, in 
connexion with the vigorous plainness of his 
language, the admirable way in which he de- 
veloped the idea of his text, establishing or urging 
the great principle which it unfolded, contri- 
buted to render everything plain and obvious to 
his stated or occasional hearers. They had the 
meaning, the bearing of the inspired writer com- 
pletely before them. There could be no mistake. 
Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was one of the most 
admirable models of plainness of speech, on all 
occasions, with which any ministers or indivi- 
duals could be conversant, and, on this ground 
especially, his published discourses cannot be too 
diligently perused, or too warmly commended. 
In them all, they will find specimens of a 
nervous and elegant simplicity, which no writer, 
or minister, has surpassed. 

" He brought the trutli before the mind, 
And made the doctrine clear." 

Candidates for the sacred office cannot too closely 
imitate the plainness of this distinguished Herald 
of Salvation. 
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The preaching of Mr. Jay was marked by its 
point and impremveness. 

This at once struck every hearer, every person 
who listened to him for the first time, and it 
always peculiarly struck t^. There are some 
men who enter the pulpit, but they never utter 
an3rthing that telUy — all is dull, meagre, vapid, 
lifeless, common-place. There is no interest 
awakened. There is no impression produced — 
nothing seems to lodge, or to fix. ''No nail 
is fastened in a sure place." Nothing of the 
sermon remains, except an impression of its 
dulness, flatness and feebleness. 

This was not the character of Mr. Jay's preach- 
ing. We never heard a sermon from him, at 
any period, which did not tell, which did not 
fix attention, which did not inspire interest, 
which did not leave something weighty in the 
mind, that was worth remembering, and per- 
manently retaining. In his best days, and before 
his immense audiences in the metropolis, many, 
very many of his discourses were remarkable for 
their point and energy. His sermons were the 
result of thought, close, vigorous, continued 
thought, in connexion with much prayer ; and, 
wherever this is the case, there will, invariably, 
be something to arouse even the most careless — 

H 
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to strike the most intelligent^ and to interest, 
and impress, and quicken the serious and con- 
firmed believer in Christ Jesus. 

Besides, Mr. Jay, during the greater part of 
his long life, was a close student of our most 
pointed and weighty divines, such as Chamock, 
Flavel, Baxter, Hooker, Barrow, Gumal, Brookes, 
Caryl, the Henrys; he also loved and imitated 
them ; therefore his sentences, and ideas, and illus- 
trations, after studying them with so much care, 
and for so long a period, ever had much that was 
striking and powerful associated with them. 

In addition, Mr. Jay, we knew, always aimed 
at being pointed and impressive in his preaching. 
He told us, often, that ^' many ministers aimed 
at mere polish, elegance, and classicality in the 
pulpit ; but such was not his object ; he aimed at 
force, at impression; he wanted something to lodgej 
to stick ;^^ and how admirably he succeeded! 

The point and force of some of his sermons 
were unrivalled. 

The preaching of Mr. Jay was peculiarly easpe- 
rimental and devotional in its spirit and tendency. 

This, to us, was one of its finest features. 
Indeed, it pervaded the whole of his ministiy. 
It was obvious to the writer, and to all who 
heard him with discrimination, that, whenever 
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he dispensed the word of life, it was his soli- 
citude to do good, t© benefit the heart, to raise 
the soul from earth to heaven. He did not wish 
merely to gratify the taste, to delight the fancy, 
to captivate the mere curious and fastidious 
hearer, who came only to be amused, or to have 
some novelty presented before him. His aim 
was to be the instrument of communicating a 
permanent blessing to the immortal mind, to 
the deathless spirit. His addresses to the dis« 
ciples of Christ, on the beauty and excellence of 
their true character, on the dignity and glory of 
their Saviour, on the surpassing value of their 
privileges, on the richness of their consolations, 
and the sublimity of their hopes, were some of 
the most devout, touching, and beautiful of any 
to which we ever listened. 

His sermons uniformly embodied great prin- 
ciples. He fixed on the clear and practical parts 
of Christianity. He finely exhibited the in- 
fluence of the Gospel in elevating the mind, and 
moulding the entire character. He mad© ap- 
peals to the heart and conscience, with great 
power, and, consequently, his preaching awakened 
the best feelings, inspired the noblest energies of 
our nature, and the Christian and the sinner 
retired from the house of God greatly benefited. 
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The Tanity^ the emptiness of the world, was 
felt; the evil of sin was perceived, the precious- 
ness of Christ was realized, the incomparable 
excellence of religion was, in some degree, appre- 
ciated; the happiness of heaven, by the devout 
followers of the Saviour, was vividly and still 
more joyously anticipated. 

Mr. Jay never excelled more, than when preach- 
ing en some Jlne, devotional subjects. His dis- 
courses on the work of Divine grace in the heart 
—on the experience of Job — on the Spirit of 
David — on the character of the Saviour— on the 
sorrows, or the joys, on the privileges and the 
hopes of sincere believers — were among his 
happiest, his most interesting, his most useful. 
The last elaborate and carefully prepared sermon 
to which we listened from him, on the words, 
"O God, thou art my God!" was one of this 
character. His public discourses were the ad- 
dresses of a wise and devout man, realizing the 
life of God in his own soul, and anxious that that 
life should be enjoyed by the people committed 
to his care. No experienced Christian could 
possibly hear Mr. Jay, without realizing how 
deeply he could enter into the views and emotions, 
the sorrows and the joys, of the children of 
Godl 
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Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was very distinct and 
deliberate iu his utterance. Every word, even in 
the most spacious edifice, could be heard, until 
within the last year or two of his ministry. His 
clearness of articulation, his full and emphatic 
expression, much interested an intelligent hearer; 
and his deliberateness in addressing an audience 
was another and striking feature of his pulpit 
eloquence. There was no hiury, no precipitation ; 
words were never chased over each other. Some- 
times, perhaps, he was too deliberate; still it told, 
and he preferred it. He said once to the writer, 
'* I speak from the pulpit as I wish to talk in 
the parlour, in a natural, easy, and deliberate 
manner. I do not 'tear a passion to tatters.' 
I do not like the rushing mode of delivery — ^the 
galloping manner — ^the race-horse style." This 
he ever illustrated in his ministry, and we ask, is 
it not desirable for ministers to imitate him in 
this respect? Discourses thus delivered are far 
better remembered, and the probability is, more 
generally, more powerfully felt. There is, at any 
rate, while the minister is thus proceeding, more 
time for thought. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was very manly and 
unaffected. Indeed, he was one of the manliest 
of speakers in the pulpit we ever heard. He 
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thought for himfielf, and he spake as he felt. He 
was natural^ easy, unconstrained. When he en* 
tered the pulpit, ho felt that he had a message to 
deliver, and that message was delivered, as an 
intelligent, a serious, a good minister of Christ 
would deliver it, in the most unaffected manner. 
There was nothing assumed, nothing forced, no 
part played. You had the manly and unaffected 
address of one who desired to deliver his own 
soul, and to benefit the flock in connexion with 
which he was " appointed overseer." All trickery, 
all disingenuousness in the sacred desk he ab- 
horred : he spake before all his honest sentiments, 
without disguise, and without fear. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was very grave and 
serious. This ever emphatically marked him in 
the pulpit. It was a commanding and a noble 
characteristic of his ministry, one which struck 
us in our youth when hearing him, and impressed 
us deeply until the close of his public labours. 
We felt that we were listening to one who was 
convinced that he was engaged in a most serious 
and inexpressibly momentous work, and who was 
resolved to be most serious in its performance. 
Anything like levity in the pulpit was his utter 
abomination, *' Nothing," he remarked to us, 
"is a more serious and dread business than to 
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preach the Gospel, to point men to Christ, to 
warn sinners to flee from hell; if ever I am 
serious anywhere, it mnst be in the pulpit.*' 
Occasionally there was a deep-toned solemnity in 
his discourses, which was remarkable, and which 
must have left behind a permanent impression. 
We never heard him without feeling that, as a 
preacher and pastor, he was seriously conversing 
with his surrounding fiock, and as a dying man 
full of earnestness, exhorting and beseeching 
them to " be reconciled to God." 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was remarkably evan- 
gelical. There was no mistake here; there waa 
no imcertainty here ; there was no disguise here ; 
there was no defect here. His sermons were full 
of Christ; his whole ministry was, emphatically, 
a gospel ministry. It was his object, during his 
entire history, to exalt the Lord Jesus, and to 
magnify his " great salvation." This was one of 
the greatest charms of his discourses, and one im- 
portant reason of his abiding popularity. There 
was the clearest, the amplest exhibition of Christ 
crucified, and Christ glorified. The people all 
felt this, and enjoyed this : we ever found this to 
be the attraction of his ministry. He remarked 
to us at the outset of ministerial labour, " Let 
your ministry he full of Clirist, I find that such 
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preaching is sure to tell^ sure to do good : if we 
only regarded our acceptance, as ministers^ we 
should aim at this, much more when we regard 
our usefulness'' From the commencement to 
the close of his ministry, Mr. Jay could make 
his unhesitating appeal to the people, " I have 
not been ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." 

The preaching of Mr. Jay was remarkably full 
of Holy Scripture. It not merely explained, 
illustrated, applied, and improved the Scripture, 
but it was even full of it. This was a feature 
which many deemed its crowning one, and which 
strikingly distinguished it from the ministry of 
almost every other preacher of his age : his dis- 
courses abounded in fine, pertinent, impressive, 
Scripture quotations; introduced into his sermons 
with remarkable aptness and effect; — they were 
like " apples of gold in net-work of silver." "The 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth," he would 
largely and habitually employ — and employ, too, 
in the most striking, the most impressive manner. 
His quotations from the sacred volume were never 
ill-selected, general or careless : they were beau- 
tifully chosen, were unusually appropriate and 
powerful, and often told amazingly, — often and 
often they were introduced in the most unique 
way. It is the fault of many sermons, that no 
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Scripture is quoted, or at least very sparingly. 
Mr. Jay never preached a sermon, without indulg- 
ing most happily in quotations of the richest cha- 
racter from the word of God, and often was the 
reference, or the quotation so fresh, so ingenious, so 
extremely pertinent, that the attention was rivet- 
ted at once, and the soul penetrated ; it was felt 
that no words were like those of Holy Scripture. 
The preaching of Mr. Jay was remarkably 
sound. It was most accurate, most enlightened, 
most discriminating: there was no approach to 
error; there was no trimming, no tampering, no 
paring away, no fluctuation; you could depend 
on it ; it was the same from Jlrst to last, solid. 
Scriptural, weighty. You were sure, when you 
heard him, that you would have what was in 
accordance with the word of God : you were con- 
fident that you would be supplied with the 
Bread of Life. You were certain that you would 
not be sent away, either with husks, dry, tasteless 
and indigestible; or only with flowe;s Vou were 
convinced that you would have no crude or 
erroneous sentiments. Mr. Jay's mind was a 
thoroughly sound mind: his words in the sanc- 
tuary were " words of truth and soberness." His 
ministry throughout was one of the utmost cor- 
rectness, one of Scriptural accuracy. There was no 
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deviation from the principles or spirit of the 
New Testament; he wanted nothing but the 
Scripture, and supplied nothing but what the 
Scripture taught. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was exceedingly faiJ^fuL 
This was a prime feature of his pulpit ministra- 
tions. He was bold, straightforward, uncompro- 
mising. He feared no man, whatever his position 
— ^whatever his influence. He faithfully taught, 
warned, and rebuked, when necessary. He would 
let no sinner go unheeded. He would not suffer 
him to rest in his sins. He would tell him of 
their evil nature, and of their awful results. His 
appeals and admonitions to the careless, the 
undecided, the ungodly, were some of the most 
faithful and fearless to which we ever listened. 
He stated the truth frankly and most undis- 
guisedly, pursuing it wherever it might lead him, 
and no man was forgotten — no sinner was over- 
looked. Character was portrayed. The conscience 
was powerfully appealed to, and he commended 
himself to the understanding, to the judgment^ 
to the feelings of every person, as in the sight 
of God. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was exceedingly tender 
and pathetic. This was one of the most striking 
and beautiful characteristics of his pulpit elo- 
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quence. It was full of tenderness — it breathed 
the very soul of compassion. Its pathos often 
was exquisite. The sensibilities of Mr. Jay were 
very delicate and powerful. His imagination 
was chaste and lively^ and hence the inimitable 
pathos of many of his discourses. He not only 
excelled in pathetic delineations and appeals, but 
was a 'perfect master. When preachiug on the 
fe,mily at Bethany — on the love of Christ— on the 
prodigal son — on the incidents in our Saviour's 
history — on the sufferings and death of the Re- 
deemer — on domestic afflictions and bereavements 
— his powers of awakening the tender emotions 
were very finely displayed. We have often been 
melted under his appeals^ and have seen the 
largest congregations most deeply affected, num- 
bers being dissolved in tears. And yet, there 
was no external, no physical force — no vehemence 
— no violent gesticulation. It was quiet, natural, 
tender, yet melting, pathos. You were quietly, 
quickly, completely subdued. Deep emotion 
would be spontaneously awakened, and the tear 
would start into your eye, almost before you 
were aware, and you could not check — you could 
not repress it — neither had you any wish. 

Mr. Jay, as a preacher, was very discriminating 
and sagacious. No man could sketch character 
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more accurately and yividly than he. He was 
very nice^ as well as powerful in his delineations. 
He was " a discemer of spirits.** His sagacity as 
a preacher was surprising. His penetration in 
the pulpit often astonished his hearers. He 
seemed to read every man.* He appeared to 
judge all — ^to be acquainted with all. This com- 
municated peculiar beauty^ as well as force^ to 
his ministry, for when character is accurately and 
nicely discriminated, preaching cannot be flat — 
cannot be ineffective. Mr. Jay was a profound 
student of human nature : he had penetrated far 
beneath the surface of humanity. 

Mr. Jay as a preacher, was vert/ instriictive. 
It was impossible to sit under his ministry, even 
for a short period, without learning much. Indeed 
we spontaneously acknowledge, that we acquired 
more sound, scriptural, evangelical instruction 
from a few of his discourses, than from a lar^e 
number of those of ordinary men. His sermons 
were always nicely arranged, nicely illustrated, 
embodied great principles, and the elucidations 
of important truths were enlightened, racy, and 
striking; hence you never heard Mr. Jay without 
being greatly instructed. Besides, his ministry 
was characterised by great variety, and that 
circumstance increased its interest and instruc- 
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tiveness. Some of his expository disooiirsesy in 
particular, were the most instructive and devout, 
also, which we ever heard. 

Mr. Jay's ministry, moreover, was very compre- 
hensive. There was no one-sidedness about it. 
His range was large — his survey was wide — 
his scope was most extended, — whence the fulness 
of instruction which was imparted. He went 
through the land in its length and breadth. 

Mr. Jay as a preacher was very original. This 
impressed us, when Yte first heard him with dis- 
crimination, and when we listened to his last 
sermon. He was unquestionably one of the fresh- 
est, the most original preachers whose ministra- 
tions we ever enjoyed. There was no ambitious 
craving after originality — quite the reverse; he 
could not descend to that, it was a quality, a 
characteristic of his mind. It was as natural for 
Mr. Jay to be original, as for many men, many 
public speakers, to be common-plaqe. Dwelling, 
as he did uniformily, on the great points of evan- 
gelical £edth and practice, there was nothing 
that was stale in his representations or embodi- 
ments of truth. There was a freshness both in 
his mode of thought and expression, which every 
person of taste and piety could not fail to admire. 
The plans of his sermons were beautiful for their 
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originality, as well as for their clearness. His 
introductions were often fine specimens of this 
property, — many of his illustrations were the 
simplest possihle, and yet the newest and most 
striking. Some of his sentiments and remarks, 
his hearers could not fail to admire, for the 
freshness of thinking which they exhibited. Mr. 
Jay was accustomed to handle every subject in 
his own way, — ^he thought for himself on every 
point, he took, and could take nothing on trust. 
Every sentiment was carefully tested by his own 
mind. Hence there was a raciness, a point, a 
power about all his addresses, which gave to 
them a peculiar charm. Now this originality 
is one of the best features of mind, especially 
when it is regulated, disciplined, and sanctified 
by the grace of God, and a chastened, yet earnest 
desire to confer benefit on immortal souls. Such 
was that which marked the originality of this 
honoured man. 

These appear to us, after long acquaintance, 
attentive and minute observation, to have been 
the characteristic features, the prominent excel- 
lences of the revered William Jay, as a preacher. 
We have stated them calmly, clearly, fully, yet 
admiringly. We do not think we have exagger- 
ated. We conceive that every enlightened person 
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who knew and valued the ministrations of Mr. 
Jay, will, in the main, sanction and approve our 
representations. We can never recur with indif- 
ference, much less with coldnes^to the late Mr. 
Jay as a preacher. His pulpit excellences, so 
prominent, so varied, so masterly, we shall always 
admiringly appreciate; and while memory holds 
her seat, they will never, can never be forgotten. 

•* koto he spake of things divine, — 
And raised the soul on high 1" 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF MR. JAY, — WITH MANY OP 
HIS REMARKS AND OPINIONS. 

It was a striking characteristic of the distin- 
guished minister whose intellectual, moral, and 
Christian features we attempt to imfold, that he 
was superior, and even eminent, in conversation. 

His conversational powers, in the estimation 
of every competent judge, were of a very high 
order. 

He ohviously possessed the rare qualifications 
for Jirgt class conversation. 

He was very social in his temper. There was 
nothing close, ascetic, or recluse, in his dis- 
position. 

He was extremely livelt/ and vivacious. He 
abounded in genuine and dry humour. He had 
great facility of expression, especially plain, 
manly, vigorous, Saxon phraseology. There was 
considerable play of imaghiation. There was 
great range of thought and observation. 
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His reading had been most discuTsive. He 
was ever marking character, and he would seize 
on the strong points of a character, or a subject, 
with the utmost promptitude and yigour ; and, 
also, with great accuracy. He was never at a 
loss with regard to a theme; and as his mind 
was so full, there was a variety of fine subjects 
continually presented before him, on which he 
would expatiate in his own peculiar and in- 
structive manner. 

Mr. Jay was never so much at home, as when 
he met with a few ministerial and literary friends, 
who would enter into thoroughly good conversa- 
tion with him, and who would embrace, in 
their discussions, a wide field of literary, ethical, 
and theological subjects. He was well prepared 
for each and all. 

The conversation of Mr. Jay was widely 
different firom that of the late Kobert Hall. 
The conversation of the latter eminent man was 
remarkably fluent smd rapid. It dashed and 
sparkled along in a full stream. It was charac- 
terised by peculiar animation and vehemence. 
It was, often, the most brilliant. The vivida 
vis animi was remarkably unfolded by the con- 
versation of the distinguished man to whom* 
we refer. 

I 
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The conversational powers of Mr. Jay were 
widely distinct from bis. In conversation, Mr. Jay 
was calm, deliberate, original, and instructive. 

He was not animated, brilliant, dashing. By no 
means. His remarks and conversations generally 
abounded in nice and discriminating thought, 
in dry and humorous sentiments, in sage and 
original maxims, in short and pithy sentences, 
which struck you at once, as being full of truth 
and wisdom, and which you could never forget; 
and when he entered into the spirit of any theme, 
in the midst of an animated and congenial audi- 
ence, he was exceedingly rich in his thoughts, 
powerful in his observations, and happy in bis 
allusions, while his eye would kindle in the most 
sparkling and brilliant manner. 

One thing always interested us in the conversar 
tion of this eminent man; there was no noruensey 
no trifling, no levity. He was playful, very 
pleasant and sunny; he liked cheerfulness as 
much as any intelligent Christian, but he never 
proceeded beyond the limits of strict propriety. 
He kept within the due, the wise boundary. 
This has been often forgotten by eminent talkera 
There was remarkable solidity in his observations, 
everything had weight, had significance; it was 
bullion, not common ore. 
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You saw also, that his conversation sprung 
from a fully a very full mind ; that it was the 
result of a large and enlightened survey of cha- 
racter and life j and consequently it always told. 
There was not the shallow stream soon exhausted, 
but the deep and flowing fountain. You could, 
moreover, rely almost unifomdy on his opinions ; 
they were sound, sterling, incontrovertible. He 
said little precipitately, and he did not utter 
things as many distinguished men have done, 
either to show their wit or perverseness; to 
occasion a laugh, or to inflict a woimd : what he 
advanced he believed, he maintained j and hence 
he was careful how he expressed himself; and 
this is very important for eminent men, and 
particularly eminent ministers of the gospel, to 
remember. 

The conversations which the writer had oc- 
casionally for years with the lamented and 
honoured William Jay, he shall never forget, 
and he ever had a very deep impression pro- 
duced on his mind by those conversations of the 
very superior and original character of Mr. Jay's 
intellect, and of its close and assiduous culture, 
which was scarcely produced, at any rate, not 
exceeded, by any other circumstances, not even 
by his preaching or his writings. 
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One of the most eminent of our living ministers 
remarked to us lately, " I never thought Mr. Jay 
80 truly great a man, as I did, after haying 
conversed with him on many literary and intel- 
lectual themes, in his beautiful study in Percy 
Place« I foimd in entering into spirited discourse 
with him, that he was acquainted with almost 
every subject, and that his views were expressed 
with all the fulness and force of a Johnsonian 
mind." The observation was highly eulogistic, but 
perfectly just. Mr. Jay was original and striking 
in the pulpit; but he was offcen much more so 
in the study, with a few choice and literary' 
Mends, who elicited his thoughts and drew out 
his powers; there his intellectual riches were dis-' 
played, his intellectual greatness was developed. 

His conversation abounded, too, in the most 
racy anecdotes, short and teUing narrations, 
sketches of character, notices of eminent men 
with whom he had been acquainted, and which 
were furnished in so simple, vigorous, and 
vivacious a manner, that you had the men and 
the scenes before you. This is the characteristic 
and the peculiar power of genius. 

Mr. Jay was not fond of a large, starched, 
set company; he did not like to meet with a 
numerous, a formal, a &shionable audience in 
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the drawing-room, to be stared at, or to which he 
was to be the motUhr-piece for the evening. Indeed 
this he could not endure, — he abominated it : he 
loved the little quiet circle, the select few, persons 
of intelligent, accomplished, kindred minds; in 
such a company he would spontaneously ^jnfold 
himself, his sentiments would be freely given, 
instructively and beautifully conveyed. It was 
quite a treat, at any time, to spend an hour with 
Mr. Jay, and to enjoy 

— « This * feast of reason,* 
And this* flow of soul.'" 

It was a literary and intellectual feast indeed; 
and we can bear our spontaneous testimony, that 
whenever we had opportunities of conversing 
with this distinguished man— and they were 
frequent and ample — and of eliciting his opinions 
on a great variety of subjects, our interest was 
awakened and our admiration increased. 

We found that Mr. Jay rarely took a one sided 
view of men or things; his thoughts were large, 
full and satisfying. 

We preserved, during a series of years, in short 
hand, a considerable number of his remarks and 
opinions, particularly for our own reference and 
instruction; — ^we have deemed them exceedingly 
interesting and valuable ; and we now introduce 
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a selection, though necessarily miscellaneons, of 
his observations and sentiments, and we think they 
will be deemed varied, ingenious, and important. 
Mr. Jay, as hai^ already been stated, was a 
minute observer of character. No man, in this 
respqpt, was shrewder or more accurate. We 
append a few of his observations to us at* various 
periods on this point, namely, character. 

Character. 

. 1. ''Some men you can never understand, 
never fathom. They always seem to be enve- 
loped, not only in a mist, but in dense fog. I 
don't want a man to unfold too soon, but I like 
to see of what stuff he is made. I like to find 
that he is ingenuous; I like to read his senti- 
ments, and to get into his heart" 

2. " I value a character on which I can rely, a 
fine healthy, manly. Christian character, in which I 
can confide. There are some men I have known, 
and some ministers, respecting whom I have been 
able to say, ' These men I can trust; I know they 
will not deceive me.'" Then referring to an excel- 
lent congregational minister in a respectable town 
iii Wiltshire, lately deceased,* he remarked, "I have 

* The Eev. Richard Elliott, of Devkes. 
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known Mr. E very many years, but I have 

never found him tripping. This is what I like." 

3. " Many persons are nearly always changing. 
' They never continue in one stay,' Their minds, 
their sentiments, their feelings, are always vary- 
ing. They are chameleon-like, never of the same 
colour. Now I ask, what are they worth ? as to 
friendship, as to confidence, as to true excellence, 
they are of little value." 

4. '^Character may be operated on and 
moulded by a thousand circumstances which are 
continually occurring; but I do not like to be 
too much influenced by circiunstances. Circum- 
stances will tell on the mind and influence the 
character; but a truly elevated nature will rise 
in a great degree above circumstances. He will 
make circumstances bend to hirriy he will not 
bend to circumstances. These, I think, are the 
greatest characters." 

5. " I love a quiet, in distinction from a noisy 
character. Some persons are all bustle, all talk, 
all pomposity, all confusion. There is no still- 
ness, no repose about them. I have ever found 
that the best minds aud the best characters, have 
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been those which have been comparatiyely stilly 
— which delighted in meditation^ in retirement^ 
in quietude." 

6. " Many individuals are just like the feather, 
as light and insignificant ; breathe on it, and away 
it goes ; blow, and up it mounts. They are trashy, 
empty, without weight and significance — all their 
opinions amount to nothin^r 

7. *' Many minds want depth and solidity. I 
compare them to corks, — they are light, and 
always floating. If you try to make them de- 
scend, it is a vain effort, up they come again 
quickly : they want thought, they want the solid 
properties; shall I say, lead is required, some 
weight, to keep them down. I cannot bear 
these cork-like minds." 

8. '' How I love the Christian character, when 
it is consistently and invariably exemplified! 
There is true excellence, there is true beauty 
about it; by its modesty, by its gentleness, by 
its humility, by its meekness, by its kindness, by 
its benevolence, by its zeal, by its sanctity, by 
its love, I see not only what religion does, but 
what religion w." 
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9. ''Nothing strikes rae more, when I am 
walking in London^ than the diversitj of counte- 
nance, and the vast diversity of character; and 
when I am preaching at Surry Chapel^ and 
looking on the thousands collected, one thing 
much impresses me, ' Well, here is a midtitude 
listening to me, but each one is marked by his 
individucUittf of character, in distinction from 
the person who sits next him, or from the thou- 
sands by whom he is surroimded.' The thought 
is wonderful^ and is, to me, full of significance." 

10. "I love the character of a little simple 
child, full of vivacity, playfulness, and vdthout 
art. I like children ;" — ^and then recurring to his 
own offspring when young, — "Ah," said he, "I 
love to go back, and think of my dear family, 
when little, when all were together. But what 
changes, what separations^ what chasms, have 
years created 1 " 

11. Walking with him many years ago from 
Surry Chapel into the city, as we were observing 
a room designed for Sunday Schools, Mr. Jay 
observed — '' I wish I had gone into the Sabbath 
School when I was a young man, and a young 
minister. I wish I had taken a chapter out of 
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the book of Alexander Fletcher — ^he is d prince 
among children; but, you see, I was pushed into 
public life at once, 1 made some noise, and 
occasioned some stir, and I was obliged to con- 
centrate my energies on my public performances; 
the result has been, that I neglected the Sunday 
School, but I regret it, for though I cannot talk 
to children as Alexander Fletcher can, and indeed 
cannot talk to them at all, yet / love the SahhcUk 
School:' 

1 2. Mr. Jay was very fond of noticing children. 
We were out with him on the morning of the 
first of May, 1851, and some little children 
accosted him, on one of the beautiful hills not 
far from his own residence, and showing their 
May-day garlands, requested some trifling gra- 
tuity. Mr. Jay smiled on the children, put his 
hand into his pocket, and gave them a penny, 
and turning to us remarked — " I cannot, for the 
life of me, let the little sportive creatures pass 
me on May-day, without thinking of theuL" He 
had a kind heart — ^the heart of a Neither. 

He inquired, one day, after a poor girl who 
was in the habit of standing with her broom to 
sweep the crossing, not far from his and our 
residence, and asked of us, — " Pray, what has 
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become of herl Is she ill? I have missed her — 
for I have been accustomed to give her a trifle 
as I passed." On these little^ but touching 
features in his character, we love to dwelL They 
are an index to his heart 

13. Mr. Jay, on one occasion, remarked to us 
— " I never notice anything which I see about 
me in print. I find many incorrect things, many 
exaggerated statements, and many veryfooluhy — 
but I disregard all, I adopt the maxim of Mr. 
Wilberforce. That great man observed, ' I never 
reply to anything said about me in the public 
prints. Once, * he remarked, * I was grossly 
misrepresented. I was walking in Bath Pump 
Boom, and happened to look at a little volume, 
which I carried about with me, and in one of 
the Bath papers it was waggishly and unkindly 
stated, that Mr. Wilberforce was seen in the 
Pump Room, reading his Prayer Booh, It was 
a take-off. It was intended to ridicule my pro- 
fession of religion — to charge me with sancti- 
moniousness and folly, — and to damage me. It 
was vUerly untrue, I did not, however, notice 
it. The truth is, I had been in the habit of 
carrying in my pocket a miniature edition of 
Horace, into which I very frequently looked; 
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and it was my pocket companion^ Horace, at 
which I was then glancing, instead of going 
through my devotions, ostentatiously^ by publicly 
reading the Prayer Book.'" Mr. Jay continued — 
" I have followed the advice of Mr. Wilberforce. 
I have left my character — my reputation, to 
speak for itself. That is the best plan at all times. 
If you notice what is said of you, or written 
against you, by waapish, snarling people, you wiU 
have little else to do. Live it down! Live it 
down!" 

14. "I find, in passing through life, great 
numbers of people who are all head; there is no 
feeling, no sensibility, no heart. They are with- 
out any emotion — are as cold as the grave. Now, 
I would rather have a little less head and more 
heart. The charm is, to have the two combined — 
intellect and sensibility — mind and soul." 

15. "I value a complete character — such a one 
as that which was possessed by the late Dr. 
Waugh, His was a character 1 so well balanced, 
so mature, so elevated, so wise, so ripe, so truly 
lovely, that, if I ever met with a man who was 
nearly perfect, Waugh was the man. It was 
matured sanctity." 



--1 
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16. " We have many, in our congregations^ who 
are mere hearers — always craving after novelty — 
the creatures of variableness and impulse. They 
are like gaudy butterflies, flying about from one 
place to another; — ^they are persons who are 
running after every fresh, every popular preacher. 
They want something that is glittering. They 
are fond of glare, of noise, of parade, — what I 
call mere tinsel; anything that is plain, solid, 
judicious, they dishke. How I despise these 
poor, empty things ! But they are very numerous 
in London, in Bath, and, I fear, throughout the 
kingdom'^ 

17. " Few things are more annoying to any per- 
sons who have public reputation, than the manner 
in which they are troubled by idlers, curiosity- 
hunters, and those who really ought to know 
better. For years after I had made some im- 
pression at Surry Chapel, I was followed in all 
directions — my time consumed — my studies 
broken in upon — my comfort marred, and my 
temper, too, injured, by those who wanted to see 
me, without any previous acquaintance, and 
without any valuable object in view. Such intru- 
sion, to which men of any notoriety or popularity 
are exposed, is a great evil, which they much 
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lament, and which cannot be too deeply de- 
plored," 

18. '' Nothing, in the course of a long life, has 
grieved me more, than to observe the religioiLs 
deception which is practised by so many, and 
from whom, in numerous instances, I expected 
very different things. There has been a want of 
simplicity and godly sincerity. There has been 
so much noise, without principle — so much pro- 
fession, without real worth — so much tinsel, but 
no bullion. It is a crying sin of the age, that 
we have so much cant, hollowness, and sheer 
hypocrisy." 

19. "It is painful, indeed, for men of sensibility 
to pass through domestic afflictions. I well know 
what it is. I have had my share. Some have 
been so acute, that I cannot express how I felt 
I have not been able to pour forth my feelings, 
and my sorrows, to any human heart, — only to 
my God!" 

20. Speaking to him of the decease of a lovely 
and only daughter, who was taken from us by 
typhus fever, after an illness so distressing that 
her parents were nearly overwhelmed; — "Ah," 
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said Mr. Jay, " your case puts me in mind of my 
own, I had to part with a dear child, a daughter, 
from typhus fever — and I cannot describe my 
feelings — I can never forget my loss. It drank up 
my spirits. Ah, Sir, no man knows what it really 
is to he afcUhei^f until he has lost a sweet child I ^ 

21. ''I have buried an old gentleman to-day, 
aged 89." He paused, looked pensiyely, and then 
remarked; — ''Some one will soon have to do the 
same thing for me" 

22. He called on us one day, and observed that 
we were reading closely; and at once said, — 
" That's right ! I like a reading man, — and what 
a blessing it is to have a taste for reading — ^good, 
solid, profitable reading ! How it refreshes — ^how 
it invigorates — ^how it replenishes — ^how it adorns 
— how it ennobles mind and character! 

" There is nothing for which I more thank God, 
than for a disposition to spend hours, and even 
days alone, in conversing with the mighty dead." 

23. " I am grieved to mark the superficiality 
of many. They go little below the surfiice, under 
any circumstances. Their thoughts — inquiries — 
reading — ^investigations — are all marked by their 
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ahaUowneas. There is no breadth — ^no depth. 
There is no awakening of the Acuities — ^no 
exertion and concentration of mind. They neyer 
get beyond a certain point. They never improve. 
You can never learn anything from them. And 
they do nothing. We have a great deal of this 
superficiality at the present time. It is, I think, 
a feature of the age.** 

24. '^ I like to meet with a man who makes me 
think — ^who grapples with me, that is, pleasantly 
— who brings out my mind. It is like testing 
me, to see what metal I am made of — ^whether I 
am genuine — whether I am proof J* 

25, We had been carefully examining an 
Ameiican edition of Mr. Jay*s Works, in double 
columns, of large octavo size, and got up in a 
very neat and elegant manner, though printed 
in small and inconvenient type, and it was re- 
marked to him, that we much preferred the 
original octavo edition of his writings to the 
smaller, yet more portable form. " And so do I,*' 
he responded. '< Still the smaller size is more 
convenient to numbers, especially as to price; — 
but this American edition I do not like. It has 
been a good thing, however, for the American. 
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I had two copies presented to me, but I have 
understood that £2,000 have been netted by the 
publication." It is well known that Mr. Jay's 
writings are exceedingly popular in America. 

26, *'l have had a curious person conversing 
with me at Surry Chapel this morning, who 
heard me lately. He admired my Sermon, but 
thought, if I were rnore doctrinal it would be 
better; — and, the other day, I was told that 
my sermon was valuable, but that it was too 
doctrinal. You see there is no possibility of 
pleasing some; — ^indeed, I never try, I aim to 
please myself — my own conscience, and, above all, 
to please my God, — ^then, I am satisfied." 

27. " I have made extended observation, and 
have had enlarged opportunities for so doing, but 
one thing I have seen everywhere, that we want 
more Christian consistency. Here the professing 
Church is sadly deficient. Consistency between 
profession and conduct — sentiments and habits — 
conversation and the life— this is what is de^ 
plorahly warded, I mourn over the little con- 
sistency I find in so many q\iarters. I wonder 
not that so little good is often done, while 
professors are so glaringly inconsistent." 

E 
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28. " It is beautiful to see the deyelopment of 
'excellent character, under trying circumstances^ — 
.circumstances of poverty, of extreme disappoint- 
ment — of painful and overwhelming bereavement 
—of prolonged suffering. When humility and 
meeknesS; contentment and submission, gratitude 
and love, spirituality and holy obedience, an 
earnest desire to glorify God, are manifested, then 
I say. This is true heavJty I This is trvs religion I 
This is the power of Divine grace ! This is the 
^xcellencj/ of the saints!'* 

29. Passing with Mr. Jay over Blackfriars 
Bridge one morning in the year 1 830, he remarked 
when looking at the stream of population pouring 
on, and fixing his eyes for a moment on the river, 
and seeing the continual and extended traffic 
there, he observed, — " What a world is here ! It 
excites me, and yet it depresses me. Every man 
has an object, but still very few have a right one. 
It is money, or pleasure : how few among them 
seek after God ! How few are preparing in earnest 
for eternity!" 

30. We saw Mr. Jay one Wednesday morning 
at Surry Chapel parsonage, and he observed — 
" I had a noble congregation l(Mt evening : were 
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you there?" Regret having been expressed for- 
unavoidable absence^ — " Well, it is a stimulating 
sight; and one thing, especially, to see so many of 
my brethren present, from all parts of London, 
and of every denomination. It does me good to 
see it. It shows their respect and regard; still 
it renders my duties more arduous.** 

Thinking that Mr. Jay felt but little nervous- 
ness while preaching, from his apparent ease and 
self-possession, the question was asked, ''Do 
you. Sir, feel so deeply, at any time when preach- 
ing, as to be positively uncomfortable?" 

"Do I not?" he at once responded. "I never 
enter the pulpit, without feeling most acutely; and 
especially as I do not ascend it, at any time, with- 
out having many ministers, and most intelligent 
and superior men, present. Sometimes, in London, 
it is nearly overwhelming, but I have found that 
promise enough, *My grace is sufficient for thee.'" 

We append a few notes which we have pre- 
served, of Mr. Jay's remarks to us at various 
periods, — 

On Preaching. 

1. "Preaching the Gospel is a very solemn 
thing; indeed nothing can be more deeply solemn. 
I feel its awfulness. To stand between the living 
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and the dead, to call men to repentance, to be- 
seech sinners to be reconciled to God, to ^wam 
them to flee from the wrath to come;* I can 
conceive nothing more truly serious and awe- 
inspiring than our work. that we felt our re- 
sponsibility in the pulpit much more than we do !'' 

2. "I value plain preaching — ^not weak, vulgar, 
illiterate preaching, but that which is simple, 
perspicuous, transparent. I consider that one 
great object of a minister of Christ should be, to 
make the people imderstand the gospel, and to 
preach in stick a way continually, as that all mouy 
understand, 

''I have ever aimed to be plain, from a sense of 
duty, as well as on the ground of taste and 
correct judgment. With my views of the office 
and employment of a minister of Christ, / must 
he plain; and how much better it is on every 
ground to be simple and chaste, than to be fine, 
ornate, bombastic. I wish all our ministers 
would study to be plain, 'it would be their 
highest commendation.' " 

3. After hearing a beautiful and impressive 
sermon from Mr. Jay on the love of Christ, we 
remarked to him how much we, in common with 
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all Christians, enjoyed these richly evangelical 
sabjects. " Ah!" responded he, " there are inone 
like them, none so beautiftd, none so consoling, 
none so effective, none so elevating, none so 
adapted to answer the great ends of our ministry. 
1 have ever made it my business to exhibit them 
in all their breadth, fiilness, and glory. They are 
always interesting, and indeed / could not preach 
without illustrating and enforcing them." 

4. ^' Nothing pleases me so much, as to listen 
to an eameti preacher, one whose soul is in his 
work, who is an aiumation and energy, yet no 
rant,^ He then mentioned two or three living 
ministers of this character, finely eulogising them. 
" These are the men," continued he, " to operate 
on the mind, to penetrate the affections, to reach 
the heart: they will not condescend to play 
merely with the imagination, their business is to 
save sotUs, and that ought to be our only business,*^ 

5. **I have been much mortified to-day," 
observed Mr. Jay to us; ''I have been listening 
to a discourse which was very fine in its way, all 
ornament, all show, all parade, some pretty 
figures, to be sure ; stiU there was no power; it 
did not teU ; there was no effect I asked, what 
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IS the impression by all this? Such gUUering 
sermons, I confess, are very poor things; I feel it. 
Give me the plain, manly,, forcible discourse,, 
which impresses me at once, and the sentiments 
and impressions of which I can never lose." 

6. " Variety in preaching is very important. 
A minister, to maintain his ground, must pre- 
serve variety; and how can he do this, but by 
being a diligent student, reading much, thinking 
much, writing much? In the ministry of some 
men, there is no variety : there is a sameness that 
is wearisome, a monotony that is perfectly dis- 
tressing. I do not wonder that some congrega- 
tions get so soon dissatisfied, after the first few 
weeks or months; the people have nothing firesh. 
There is endless repetition. Variety is the life 
of preaching, and of the ministry." 

7. "Experimental preaching is that which I 
enjoy; it is always appreciated by good people, 
and it is always most useful. When we see that 
a minister enters experimentally into his subject, 
' that he has tasted, felt and handled the word of 
life ;' when we perceive that he brings, what he 
gives to the people, out of his otvn treasury; when 
he can take a passage in the Psalms, or Job, or 
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the Gospels, or the Epistles, and preach clearly 
and experimentally on it, he is sure to be valued. 
The people say, ' this is what we want,* It is not 
a cold, dead sermon, but a living, warm address. 
It is not a dry husk; there is the fruit within, 
full of milk and nourishment." 

8. "I think one great fault of ministers is, 
that they are too set, too stiff in the pulpit : they 
are not sufficiently easy and unfettered; they are 
afraid to descend; they eschew a colloquial plain- 
ness, which is most effective. If they would 
often talk to their people, if they would throw 
aside their starched air and manner, it would be 
very desirable and beneficial, greatly conducive 
to their prosperity and usefulness. I wish they^ 
would talk as Rowland Hill did, as Whitfield did, 
as Grimshawe did, as Berridge did, as John New- 
ton did 1 such talk would not be ineffective." 

9. "I am apt to preach too long myself, but I 
do not approve of very long discourses in others. 
I have generally found that the best preachers 
are the shortest. Three-quarters of an hour I 
consider much better than an hour and a quarter. 
When a discourse is too long, the effect is un- 
happy; the people are jaded, worn out; they 
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become impatient^ they lose their temper, and 
the sennon has no power. I heard of a yeiy 
common-place man at an oEeociation of ministers^ 
reading a poor diy sermon, which took up two 
howri and a quarter of the servica Half the 
people left before he had finished two-thirds, and 
I should not have been surprised, if all had left 
before he had done, and left him*' (smiling) '^ all 
alone in his glory. Such men know nothing of 
themselves — nothing of human nature." 

10. ''In preaching, I like a good, faithful, 
rousing application, something which will tell on 
the conscience, which will naU the subject there. 
Tell me not of giving offence. I am to aim at 
' plucking the brand from the eternal burning.' 



m 



11. ''The end of preaching should always be 
regarded to win souls to Christ, We must not 
be party-men. There is, however, a good deal of 
this. One wants to make his hearers Churchmen ; 
another Baptists ; another Independents; another 
Wesleyans : should it not be the object of one 
and all to make them Christians? the followers 
of the Lord Jesus? When I preach, I want to 
preach Christ. When I invite the sinner, I wish 
to invite him to Christ. When I persuade men, 
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I want to persuade them to flee to Christ Wlien 
I warn tbe careless, I warn them to beware of 
neglecting Christ. When I apply the truth I do 
it only to glorify Christ. This ia our busmeas as 
miniatera, jet it is often lost ligAt of." 

We now proceed to annex a few notes we have 
preserved and valued, of Mr. Jay's opiniona anj 
obaervations to ns at various times, on 

Books, Authors, and Fbeaohers. 
1. We remarked to him one day, " Yoa have 
been a great reader, Mr. Jay." 

"Yes, during the whole of my long life I 
have been fond of books — indeed, it has been 
my paiaion. I have thought much, observed 
much, and written much, and I have been 
anxious to maintain my standing, therefore I 
have read much. Besides, in any situation, I 
must have been a reader; such are my tastes 
and habits of mind. My reading, for many 
years, was close and methodical; in reference 
to Theology, I was a systematic reader. I read 
and investigated the best works more imme- 
diately connected with my office, in ortUr. I 
rose early to do it; and hence, I laid the founda- 
tion, had my views enlai^;ed and matured, and 
have seldom found any necesaity for a changt iu 



i 
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mj sentiments. The great principles which I 
received in early life I maintain now, when 
between eighty and ninety. I am heartUy sick of 
the theological vaccillation and littleness of ike 
present day : — men professing to be protestarU 
clergymen, and yet maintaining and unblushingly 
avowing Puseyite sentiments; and not only sanc- 
tioning, but adopting the idle ceremonies and 
mummeries of the Church of Rome. I wish they 
had been well grounded in their Theological 
training, when at the University, or hefore they 
entered it; then, we should never have heard of 
ihe versatility of theological opinion, and the 
gross errors in which numbers of them have been 
and now are, indulging." 

2. " You are very partial to Matthew Henry, 
Mr. Jay." 

" Yes, he has been with me a favourite from 
my youth, and a gromng favourite until now. 
I perused his Exposition again and again with 
great care, before I entered on my regular minis- 
try, and ever since. I have gained much from 
Henry, and have made considerable use of him; 
and I am thanhfut that I had such a relish for 
Henry, at the early part of my career. It has 
given me a love for what is simple, natural, easy. 
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evangelical, afifectionate, and experimental, which 
I have ever maintained. Henry is often fanciful; 
but take him altogether, in his own styU, he 
is incomparable. How admirable is he, especially 
on Genesis, Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Gospels, and the Acts ! I wish all 
our young ministers would make themselves 
mastei's of Matthew Henry. It would wonder- 
fully improve their preaching." 

3. " Do you hke, Sir, the miscellaneous writings 
of Matthew Henry]" 

"Many of them I value greatly. His little 
Treatises on ' Meekness,' on ' Communion with 
God,' — ^his ' Communicant's Companion,' and 
several of his sermons preached on Ordination 
and Funeral occasions, are excellent. His ' Plea- 
santness of a Religious Life,' is very valuable; his 
'Scripture Catechism' I prize; and I never read 
any of his writings, in the right frame, without 
being interested and edified. I think I have 
gained as much benefit from his Life of his 
incomparable father, as from any of his compo- 
sitions. It is," said Mr. Jay, *' one of my classics. 
It is one of the most preciotis pieces of Biography 
with which I am acquainted. A young minister 
should have this book ever near him." 
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We at once expressed to him our pleafiure, in 
finding his sentiments on Henry so accordant 
with our own. 

'' I thought," he responded, " that we should 
not differ on the point." 

4. "Do you prefer Scott to Henry, Sir, as a 
Commentator ? " 

" Why, in some respects I do ; in some, I do 
not. I go to Scott with full confidence that I 
shall have the sense of Scripture; and I am not 
deceived. He is masculine, clear, full; his theo> 
logy is Scriptural and admirable; his work is full 
of great principles, and the reading of it daily is 
an important Theological exercise; but 1 find 
him rather heavy, ponderous, and what many 
would call dry. Still, I love Scott. His essays 
I regard as one of the best compendiums of Theo- 
logy in the language. Yoimg ministers should 
study them well. His Biography, by his son, is 
a book of solid bullion. Few religious Biogra- 
phies can compare with it." 

5. " Are you partial to Doddridge, Mr. Jay?" 
t( Yeryi" was his immediate reply. " There 

is no greatness, but much chasteness, accuracy. 
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tenderness ; and I can rely on 7dm, His ' Expo- 
sitor ' I have diligently and regularly consulted. 
It is the work of an accomplished, laborious, and 
devout student of the New Testament. His 
' Practical Beflections ' are the gems of the 
work. I consult Guyse and Orton with frequency 
and benefit, but not with the pleasure and advan- 
tage, generally, that I examine Doddridge. I 
love Doddridge, because he is so affectionate and 
devout." 

" Do you like his sermons?" we inquired. 

" Nearly all. There is not much originality or 
vigour, but exquisite simplicity and tenderness. 
I think his ' Sermons to the Young,' and those 
on the ' Power and Grace of Christ,' are some of 
the most beautiful in our language. His ' Eise 
and Progress ' must have been blest to the salva- 
tion of thousands. Who would not envy the 
usefulness of such a writer? His Lectures on 
preaching are very good, but, perhaps, too Tnechor 
nical. They would improve our yoimg ministers 
much to attend to them, still, I would not fetter 
them improperly by any rules. Every man has 
his own mind, and his own manner, and I like a 
speaker to be natural, in opposition to what is 
artificial. 

" The Life of Doddridge, by Orton, is one of 
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my choicest Biographical works. There the 
character of Doddridge stands out boldly and 
powerfully. We see what he was — and he was a 
fine, lovely creature indeed. Stoughton's Memorial 
of Doddridge is very beautiful, but I like the old 
book, after all. I wish we had more of the spirit 
of Doddridge among us 1 " 

6. We asked Mr. Jay, on one occasion, whether 
he was attached to the German writers on Bibli- 
cal criticism, and theology generally. 

His reply was : ^' I like a few, but, taking 
them as a mass, I do not admire them. They 
are learned, elaborate, but cold, speculative, 
heavy, and often very unsound ; bold in their 
statements — rash and unwarrantable in their 
conclusions — and sceptical in their sentiments. 
They criticise the Bible, just as though it were 
a common book ; not that volume from heaven 
which reveals salvation, and shows how we may 
attain it. They investigate chapters, and discuss 
sentences, as though the sentiments involved 
were not connected with our life or death — ^with 
our happiness or misery. They want unction — 
spirituality — modesty — simplicity — deep humi- 
lity. I should be sorry, indeed, if our yoimg 
ministers were to become generally fond of writers 
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-of the German school. It is a very dififerent 
school from that of sound English Theology." 

7. " You are an admirer of Saurin, Mr. Jay." 
^' I am, with certain limitations. Many of 

his tomes on Scripture are remarkably learned 
and able dissertations; full of critical remark 
and historical research. His Sermons are his 
best known, his most popular compositions, and, 
in certain respects, are very fine ; bold — eloquent 
— startling — vehement — most stirring and awak- 
ening ; still, they want more Theology, They 
are not very evangelical, and, in experience, 
sadly deficient. His illustrations, however, of 
the Divine character — of the attributes, the 
government, and the works of God, are peculiarly 
impressive, and often very grand. You must 
read him in the original, to perceive his full 
beauty ; but Eobinson's translation of his finest 
Sermons is admirable." 

8. " I am not very partial to the great French 
Divines, as preachers ; they are too artificial for 
me. They want simplicity and nature. They 
are very eloquent — very striking — frequently 
there is great power j still, they are, by no means, 
my favourites. There is too much efibrt. There 
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is a perpetual straining for effect. I like Mas- 
sillon better than the rest ; though Bourdaloue 
is often very grand and impressive. Still, it is 
French, in distinction from Englith oratory. It 
wants simplicity — ^unction — and ease.** 

9. Knowing that Mr. Jay was a continual 
reader of the great English divines of former 
periods, we were, -from time to time, very anxious 
to elicit his opinions respecting them. We asked 
him, one day, as we had been reading Jeremy 
Taylor carefully, how he liked the Works of that 
distinguished man. He at once said : — 

'' I am astonished at their richness ; I am 
dazzled by their brilliance, and their beauty often 
captivates me ; but he is di, sorry Theologian, I can- 
not depend on him. He often contradicts himself 
His imagination was wonderftil, but his theolo- 
gical views are very uncertain :-Btill, I never 
read Bishop Taylor without admiration ; with all 
that is fanciful and erroneous, he is a wonderful 
author. Some passages in his Sermons, in his 
' Holy Living and Dying,' in his ^ Life of Christ,' 
in his ' Liberty of Prophesying,' and other Trea- 
tises, are unrivalled, almost unapproachable. His 
prayers charm me. They are beauty itself." 

We were delighted to find that Mr. Jay 
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recurred to the prayers of Jeremy Taylor so 
admiringly. They are, unquestionably, some of 
the richest, the finest specimens of prayer with 
which we are acquainted; terse — simple — devo- 
tional — sublime. 



10. Mr. Jay's opinion of Richard Baxter was 
high. " Not," said he, " that I like many of his 
works; for their arrangement, their divisions, 
their frequent deviations from the main subject, 
their introduction of so much learning, the phi- 
losophy and theology of the schoolmen. These 
things much impair their value, and I fully 
agree with you, that he wrote hastily and too 
much ; but who can equal his ' Saint's Rest,' 
his ' Call to the Unconverted,' and several of his 
best Treatises, not controversial, but devotional ? 
In his appeals to the heart ; in his addresses to 
the consciences of sinners, he is most direct, pun- 
gent, and thrilling. In this respect, I know none 
like him. Still, Baxter's Works, as a whole, I do 
not prefer to others." 

11. We had just been perusing, with renewed 
admiration Howe's "Redeemer's Tears," and 
some of his Discourses, and observed to Mr. Jay, 
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— " Sure we are, Sir, that you highly value John 
Howe." 

" Who ought not to value him?" was his reply. 
^* Certainly, he has not the plainness, the force, 
the fire, the vehemence, of Baxter. They were 
men of a very different stamp and order. The 
one is more for the closet of the student and 
divine, the other is more for the plain and devout 
Christian, and for the careless, the impenitent 
sinner; to stimulate, to arouse, to warn, to 
alarm. Howe is calm, still, profoundly contem- 
plative: Baxter is all energy and passion. I 
admire and venerate each; but they are entirely 
opposite. Both are great in their own peculiar 
style. Nothing in the language can equal, as a 
whole, Howe's 'Living Temple;' but his 'Bles- 
sedness of the Righteous,' is one of my favourite 
pieces. I read it again and again with renewed 
interest and delight. My friend Bobert Hall 
studied Howe more than any other writer^ 
admired him more than any other, and borrowed 
more from him. The minds of John Howe and 
Robert Hall were congenial. Hall was never 
breathing an atmosphere he so much loved, as 
when he was communing with John Howe in 
his study, calmly, profoundly, and for hours 
together." 
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12. " How do you like Bishop Hall, Mr. Jayl" 
"Why, he is very quaint, very antithetical, and 

fanciful, but I should be sorry not to read and 
admire his works. His ' Contemplations,' are his 
master-piece. I have borrowed much from them ; 
but his 'Maxims,' and 'Select Thoughts,' are 
very racy and valuable, and his 'Meditations' 
and ' Devout Soliloquies,' are exceedingly fine. I 
like them much better than I do his Sermons. 
Josiah Pratt's edition of the Bishop's writings is 
far superior to any other." 

1 3. We took with us, one morning, a choice 
old volume on " Providence," by that great 
divine, Stephen Chamock, and said to Mr. Jay, 
" This, Sir, is a favourite book of ours." 

"I do not wonder at it," he responded. "Every- 
thing that Chamock has written is strong, well- 
compacted, and eminently worthy of regard. His 
great work on the 'Divine Attributes' is, as a 
piece of Theology, one of the noblest in the 
world. The theology of Chamock is full of 
thought. It requires application of mind to 
understand and enjoy it. It is very deep; — ^not 
obscure, but profound. His little treatise on the 
'Excellency of the Knowledge of Christ,' on 
' Regeneration,' on ' Weak Grace Victorious,' and 
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many of his Sermons, cannot be too bighly 
commended. One volume of Chamock is worth 
twenty of the flimsy and superficial volumes 
which so many read and admire." 

14. Mr. Jay often quoted Flavel in the pulpit, 
and, knowing his love of that holy man's writings, 
the inquiry was proposed, on one occasion, — 

"Which do you consider. Sir, to be one of 
Flavel's best compositions]" 

" It is difficult to answer. They are all good,, 
very good, some of the richest, most experimental, 
most savoury, we have. To a minister, his 
' Method of Grace,' and ' Foimtain of Life,' are 
invaluable. These, I think, are his most impor- 
tant books; — ^but his treatise on 'Providence' is 
very rich, and his little work, ' The Saint Indeed,' 
cannot be appreciated too highly. I wish our 
young ministers would read Samuel Flavel more, 
and imitate his spirit and manner more closely. 
They would be mttch more usefuV^ 

15. We had just been reading Thomas Watson 
on "The Art of Divine Contentment," and 
remarked to Mr. Jay, " This is a little book which 
we always like to have near us. -We know, Sir, 
you are an admirer of Watson." 
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" Yes," was his answer, " I have read all Wat- 
son, and made his writings, in a great degree, my 
own. There is a quaintness, a pith, an origin- 
ality, a piduresqtieness, a beauty, a richness, a 
raciness, an experimental fulness^ an evangelical 
charm, and a devotional fervour, about Thomas 
Watson, which I love. 

"Besides, he is very sententiotis, and I like a 
book of that character, to which I can go, at 
any time, and find it ever fresh, pointed, and 
instructive." 

16. "Do you esteem, Sir, Brookes' ' Unsearch- 
able Riches of Christ r" 

" Much. He is one of Thomas Watson's order, 
but not so rich, so original, so pointed. I think, 
his ' Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod,' is 
one of the most valuable of his works. It has 
gone through an immense number of editions, 
and I do not wonder at it. It is fresh, edifying 
and most consolatory. Brookes will always be 
read, and will always be useful." 

17. "We are reading some of John Owen's 
treatises; is he. Sir, a favourite with you?" 

" Owen, as » theologian, is a giant indeed. His 
works on the ' Spirit,* and on the * Hebrews,' are. 
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in every sense, that is, as to matter^ great; but 
his volumes on the ^ Glory of Christ,' * Indwelling 
Sin,' ' Spiritual Mindedness,' and the ' Mortifi 
cation of Sin in Believers,' I regard as his most 
interesting and useful publications. No man can 
read a page of Owen without learning much. 
Still, it is an effort to read him long, he is so 
intricate and involved in his style; — very pro- 
found, but heavy and unwieldy." 

18. We took with us, one morning, a fine old 
copy of Dr. Bates's work on " Spiritual Perfection," 
and inquired of Mr. Jay if he did not highly esti-* 
mate Bates. He replied, as we expected, in the 
affirmative : — 

** Especially," said he, " do I value his * Har- 
mony of the Divine Attributes,' his Sermon on 
the ' Divine Existence,' his Treatises on ^ Divine 
Forgiveness,' ^ Christian Resignation,' and his 
' Four Last Things : ' several, too, of his single 
Discourses are admirable ; particularly his Fu- 
neral Sermons on Manton, Baxter, and Clarkson. 
The neatness, the elegance of his style, in con- 
nexion with the beauty of his illustrations, much 
interests me ; but he wants the depth of Char- 
nock, and the force and vehemence of Baxter." 
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19. ''I like to read Bishop Hopkins. He is 
one of my &vourite writers. He is often coarse 
and severe, but he is very powerful. I never 
examine his works without much benefit His 
Discourse on the * Vanity of the World/ is one 
of the finest on the subject I have ever read." 

20. We told him that we had recently been 
going carefully through Barrow's Sermons. 

^' Have you ? " said he. " They are fine compo- 
sitions ; — not for their evangelical character, or 
experimental unction and savour. How different 
are they, in this respect, from Flavel, or Watson, 
or Sibbs ! but, for language, illustration, thought, 
and argument, most luminous, striking, and elo- 
quent. He was a perfect master of the English 
tongue." 

21. ''Do you think highly, Sir, of Dr. Jacomb's 
Work on the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans 1 " 

*' I do, indeed. It would be surprising if I 
did not. It is a choice and most valuable book ; 
and, in connexion with this, let me mention 
Preston's works ; they are full of fine thoughts ; 
he is a capital theologian." 

We mentioned Sibbes's " Soul's Conflict," as a 
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favourite piece of ours. " A volume," he rejoined, 
" which is a jewel of experimental divinity." 

22. We stated to him, when calling on him 
one afternoon, that we had been carefully examin- 
ing several of John Bunyan's Theological Trea- 
tises, and found them full of the very best 
divinity. 

*^ Like all that Bunyan has written, they are 
admirable. You have the plain truth, couched 
in plain, telling phraseology. They are full of 
gospel; very nice and accurate in their dis- 
tinctions, very persuasive and devotional ; they 
are adapted to lasting usefulness ; ^ut when we 
think of Bunyan, we always think of his far- 
famed ' Pilgrim ; ' even his ' Holy War,' though 
deemed, by many, his master-piece, is compara- 
tively forgotten." 

23. " There is one book," Mr. Jay observed, 
" which I much admire ; indeed, it is one of 
sterling and peculiar excellence. Have you read 
it % Venn's ' Duty of Man.' " We replied in 
the affirmative, expressing our deep sense of its 
value. 

" Take it altogether," he added, " I know few 
books of its kind equal to it. I warmly commend 
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it. It is a most able and impressive hortatory 
volume of divinity." 

24. " Do you form a high opinion, Sir, of the 
American divines 1 " 

" Of a few ; but there are many who have 
their crotchets, I cannot depend on many of 
them. I am, however, a great admirer of Presi- 
dent Edwards, and consider his work on ' Reli- 
gious Affections ' to be one of the finest and most 
powerful pieces of theological writing which can 
be mentioned. Bellamy is an author I much 
value; and, of more recent writers, Albert 
Bames*s Notes on the New Testament, and some 
of the Books of the Old, are exceedingly clear, 
instructive, and useful. Many of the Biblical 
critics of America are very learned, able, and 
superior." 

25. *' Are you acquainted. Sir, with many of 
the published sermons of American divines ?" 

'* Yes, pretty extensively." 
" Do you value those of President Edwards? " 
" I do j they are very plain, direct, spiritual, 
and impressive; but have, I think, been over- 
rated. Davies's Sermons are eloquent and telling; 
and the theology of Dr. Dwight, as a collection 
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of eloquent and powerful discourses, I estimate 
very highly. Some of them are master-pieces 
for deamess, beauty, and force." 

26. We had mentioned to him that we had 
been reading again, " Fuller's Calvinistic and 
Socinian Systems compared," and admired it 
more than ever. 

'' I am not surprised at your estimate. It is 
not only clear and convincing ; to me, it is per- 
feet demonstration, I much value some of Fuller's 
best pieces; his precision, acuteness, and cogency, 
always tell. The estimate of his character and 
writings, by Morris, is very able and life-like." 

27. " We know, Sir, that you prize John 
Newton ; but do you not think that his sermons 
are tame and poor ? " 

" They are, certainly, by no means great, but 
are very simple, devotional, tender, and persuasive. 
His ' Letters ' are the gems of his Works, and 
they stand alone. In their way, they are pecu- 
liarly beautiful. But I must not forget his 
' Olney Hymns.' You know how I read them, 
admire them, and quote them continually." 

28. " Have you read Richard Winter Hamil- 
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ton's elaborate work on * Kevealed Rewards and 
Punishments 1 ' " 

" I have," replied Mr. Jay, " but it is not to 
mt/ taste. It is very eloquent, very brilliant in 
many parts, but it wants simplicity, it wants 
repose. The style in which it is written is Ha- 
milton's, but it is not the style I like. His woi»k, 
as a piece of reasoning, is disjointed. He was a 
great man, but I think his small work on 
' Prayer,' and his Biography of his friend ' Ely,' 
two of his most elegant, beautiful, and effective 
pieces. His two volumes of Sermons I have not 
read." 

" They are," we remarked, " short Treatises 
more than Sermons ; but few more eloquent or 
powerful, in our judgment, have ever been 
written." 

29. He took down from his shelves, one day 
when we saw him, two volumes; the Lives of 
David Brainerd and Henry Martyn. " You are^ 
I suppose, familiar with these books ; but do 
read them again and again. Brainerd was too 
sombre, sometimes, almost melancholy, but he 
was a fine character. How near he lived to God ; 
what humility, what penitence, what self-conse- 
cration ! Henry Martyn was of the same temper- 
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ament ; we regret his depression, and his tone of 
melancholy; but how superior was his mind, 
how truly noble was his spirit : still he was soon 
cut down ; in the prime of his days and faculties^ 
as well as usefulness ; but what glory has he left 
behind him : what a blessing to thousands and 
tens of thousands his Memoirs have been ! Few 
books, to a minister or missionary^ can be of 
greater value. Indeed, by it our ministers and best 
missionaries have been inestimably benefited." 

We remarked, that we should like to connect 
with it the Memoir of the devoted " Thomason," 
by the same biographer. 

" Yes," responded Mr. Jay, " that is a choice 
book. Thomason was worthy to be classed with 
Martyn. Buchanan, Thomason, and Martyn; 
where will you find three nobler Christian 
heroes 1 " 

30. The observation was one day made to him, 
— " We have ever seen, Mr. Jay, how fond you 
are of Cowper. There is no poet from whom you 
quote so frequently, and with so much pleasure, 
and even affection." 

"It is true; I have ever loved Cowper — ^not 
only admired him ; he has won my lasting regard. 
His poems are so natural, so chaste, so elegant — 
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they abound in such fine descriptions, and in 
such great principles; they are so purely English, 
and so truly Christian, that I have never found 
any poet take so strong a hold of my thoughts 
and affections ; and as for his ' Hymns/ what can 
be more chaste, more tender, more devotional, 
more exquisite 1 The muse of Cowper is the 
muse of England.'* 

" We are exceedingly partial to Cowper's Let- 
ters," was added to his observation; "indeed, we 
are almost as fond of his 'Letters' as of his 
poetry." 

'* There," remarked Mr. Jay, "we shall not 
diffeR Nothing in my judgment can be finer, as 
specimens of the epistolary style. I much liked 
your critique on them in the Evangelical Maga* 
zine.* Cowper's Letters always please me, be- 
cause there is no nonsense — no affectation, and 
because they are so full of heart. "^ 

31. *' Do you read Crabbe, Mr. Jay?" 

"I have perused his best poems; his 'Village,' 

his 'Borough,' his ' Tales of the Hall.'" 
"Are you, Sir, an admirer of the poet?" 
"Yes, a great admirer. — His accuracy, his 

minuteness, his originality, his power, his vivid 

* Vide Evangelical Mag., March, 1849. 
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painting— must strike any intelligent mind ; but 
I cannot read much of Crabbe at a time. His 
* Life,' however, by his son, is a choice morsel of 
Biography." Asking if we had read it, we told 
him it was one of our favourite books. 

" Well," replied he, " we have few more touch- 
ing or beautiful biographies." 

32. Speaking of James Montgomery, he ob- 
served, — '*How I value his poetry — his hymns 
and his lyrical pieces! As a writer of hymns 
and lyrics, few can compete with him. He will 
be admired while the English language endures, 
or while Christianity is loved. Like Cowper and 
Watts, he has been a blessing, in the highest 
sense, to thousands already, and will be to multi- 
tudes yet unborn." 

33. " I am very much pleased," Mr. Jay re- 
marked, " with many of our modem Hymn 
writers — especially Kelly, Conder, Beddome, 
Steele, Toplady, &c. — but the longer I am 
acquainted with Watts, the more 1 prize him, 
and the more good 1 gain from him. He is the 
Poet of the Scriptures — ^the Poet of the Sanctuary. 
We have many selections, and many supplements 
to Watts; but he will never be superseded; and 
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I do not like to have him mutilated — even the 
alteration of Watts is mutilation," 

" By-the-bye, do you read his Sermons?" 
" Yes, they are among those we most prize — 
not for their greatness, but for their evangelical 
fulness — ^for their unction — for their extreme 
devoutness." 

" I am glad to hear you thus speak. They are 
truly beautiful Sermons. His ' Inward Witness 
to Christianity,' his * Hidden Life of a Christian,* 
his * Peace in Death,' his ' No Night in Heaven,' 
and * No Pain among the Blessed,' his ' Joy at 
the Eesurrection,' are among the sweetest and 
most profitable sermons in our language." 

34. Many years ago, Mr. Jay wished to borrow 
from us Coleridge's Literaria Biographia, We 
lent it to him; and after the perusal of the 
volumes, asked his opinion. 

" It is a strange and extraordinary work in- 
deed, but he was altogether a strange and extra- 
ordinary man — ^fiintastic and wild in many of 
his opinions; but what a mind ! what a child of 
genius!" 

" Have you read his ' Friend,* Sir?" 

" I have : splendid things in it, but not easy 
reading ; very profound, but often very obscure. 
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" Do you like his poetry ?** 
" I do; his shorter pieces especially; they are 
very elegant and beautiful" 

3d. Seeing the complete works of Edmund 
Burke in his Library^ and a most elegant copy, 
we said to him, — " You, doubtless, admire Ed- 
mund Burke, Mr. Jay)" 

" Who can help it 1 *' he responded. " He was a 
wonderful creature, the Irish genius in perfec- 
tion, combined with much solidity of thought, 
and power of argument. Some of his Speeches, 
or Orations rather, astonish me. Still, he over- 
charges — and I think, many of his views are 
erroneous, and many of his principles and reason- 
ings unsound. But his mind always enriches 



mine,^^ 



36. " You knew something of Eichard Brinsley 
Sheridan r* 

''Yes, and an unhappy being he was. His 
genius was of the first order, and nothing could 
be more brilliant than his wit and eloquence : but 
how were his fine powers degraded and abused!" 
Sheridan termed Mr. Jay "the most manly orator 
he had ever heard." 
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37. Knowing that Mr. Jay was very fond of 
Mrs. More's writings, we asked him which he 
considered to be her greatest work. *' Do you not 
consider. Sir, her ' Hints on the Education of a 
young Princess' worthy of that appellation]" 

" Yes, I do ; still I think her ' Essay on St. 
Paul' most discriminating, eloquent, and original. 
Her ^ Ccelebs ' contains some of her finest writing. 
Her ' Strictures on Female Education' I much 
admire; and her 'Practical Piety' is most im- 
pressive and beautiful. She was a woman I 
knew well; she was a hearer of mine very often ; 
she had a most vigorous mind — a most masculine 
understanding. Her writings abound in the 
richest and most powerful illustrations and ap- 
peals — ^and her range of thought and language 
was very wide. Among our female authors of 
genius and piety, her name will always occupy a 
high place ; she valued my compositions — ^liked 
my Exercises particularly, and considered them to 
be among the best of my writings. I am under 
great obligations to Mrs. More, as an authoress." 

38. Having with us, on one occasion, a volume 
of Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson, we remarked 
to Mr. Jay, that we were going through it for 
the fifth time, and that we always found it to be 
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one of the most instructive and interesting of 
volumes. 

*' And 80 it is," he observed ; *' it is one of my 
most valued books. Johnson's portrait is there 
sketched fully, and in how masterly and consum- 
mate a manner 1 Nothing can be more vivid and 
life-like than the delineation. I read everything 
that Johnson wrote. I am very partial to his 
' Lives of the Poets,' and consider his criticisms 
altogether to be the most acute, — though, occa* 
sionally, too severe — and of the ablest order. I 
have learned something from all which Johnson 
has written; however I may, at timesf, differ 
from him." 

39. " You are familiar with Addison, Mr. Jay, 
doubtless r* 

''Yes, with all his he$t writings; his 'Essays' 
in particular." 

'^ Do you think Dr. Johnson's estimate of him 
too high?" 

''Not for his wit and humour, but he has 
little force. There is much beauty, but he wants 
gtrength. In quiet, easy, genuine humour, he is 
almost inimitable, and we owe much to him, 
even with regard to style. I would never, a9 
some do, depreciate Addison." 
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40. We mentioned to him, one morning, when 
calling, that Swift*s Works had been strongly re* 
commended to us, but that we had an objection^ 
on moral grounds, to purchase them. Mr. Jay at 
once said, '^I don't like Swift; I don't like the 
man, and many of his writings are so dirty, that 
you only defile your mind by the perusal. His 
compositions are terse, luminous, and in many 
respects admirable, but they are blended with 
much impurity. He is no favourite, I assure 
you, with me." 

41. We asked him, if he were familiar with 
the poetry of Byron, as he had often recurred to 
his life and letters. ^' I have examined his best 
poetic productions, but I do not enjoy them. 
They are very powerful, very grand, very ori- 
ginal, but the impression produced on the mind 
of an intelligent, and particularly a Christian 
reader is very unhappy. His Manfred, his Lara, 
his Corsair, his Bride of Abydos, his Childe 
Harold, all leave a most un&vourable impression 
on my mind. I see in him the wreck, the pros- 
titution, of a noble genius.'* Then sighing, he 
exclaimed, " Poor Byron ! " 

42. We had with us, on one occasion, Bobert 
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Hairs magnificent sermon on the death, of the 
Princess Charlotte, and remarked, that " we had 
heen almost spell-bound again with its pathos, 
elegance, and beauty." 

" Well you might," he observed, " I have read 
nothing finer, indeed, nothing can be finer. Mr. 
Hall was a man of genius, in the noblest sense. 
Look at his discourse on ^ Modern Infidelity,' hia 
^Discouragements and Encouragements of the 
Christian Ministry,* his sermon on 'War,' hia 
' Sentiments on the present Crisis,' his ' Dis- 
course on Dr. Ryland,' his ' Biography of Toiler,* 
his reviews of ' Foster's Essays/ and ' Zeal with- 
out Innovation;' what can be more finished and 
beautifull I never expect to read anything more 
classical than his compositions. I revere his 
memory; he was pleased always to express his 
partiality for me." 

43. Seeing the essays and other writings of 
John Foster in his library, we asked Mr. Jay 
how he enjoyed Foster's compositions? " I must 
ever consider him one of the greatest and pro- 
foundest of writers, but he is ponderous, he is 
somewhat heavy. Like the elephant, there is 
huge bulk, but unwieldiness ; it is not an easy 
thing to read Foster : he drags along frequently. 
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I cannot read much of him at a sitting ; but he 
is a wonderful writer, one who will always be 
admired. His sarcasm is most powerful, his 
illustrations are the most original, and often the 
most beautiful, and his appeals are the most 
striking and impressive." 

"Which do you consider. Sir, to be Foster*s 
greatest workl" 

" His ' Essays* I would mention, but his 
'Popular Ignorance* is very great, and also his 
* Missionary Sermon.' Many of his reviews are 
uncommonly fine, and his Introductory Essay 
to Doddridge's 'Bise and Progress' is magni- 
ficent." 

44. Taking up a volume of Mrs. Ellis, on the 
" Women of England," we observed, " How popular 
this book is, and how extensively it has been 
circulated!" 

'* It has indeed had a capital run, and I hope 
the authoress has been benefited by it. She is a 
vivacious and elegant writer, and I am glad she is 
so popular, for the sake of her subject, and the great 
principles she conveys in illustrating it. Indeed, 
what subjects at any time can be more significant 
than the ' Daughters,' the 'Wives,' the * Mothers,' 
of England]" 
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45. Seeing a long range of the Christian Ob« 
server on his shelves, we remarked, "You are 
familiar^ Mr. Jay, with the Christian Observer, 
a work to which we have long been very 
partial." 

*' Yes," he replied, " I have read the Christiaa 
Observer from the commencement, until there 
was so great a change in the spirit and views of 
its conductors. I thought it for many years 
one of the ablest and best in its temper and 
tone of our Christian periodicals, and it did me 
good service when I commenced authorship, at 
a period when commendation and encouragement 
were important. I shall always respect and value 
the Christian Observer.** 

46. "Do you read, Sir^ the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews 1" 

"The Quarterly, not often; but I have read 
the Edinburgh from its origin* I have admired 

■0. u^^'mu,. „d P^ W. h.,e ft,. 

quently execrated its spirit. Still it has marvel- 
lously improved in tone and temper of late years, 
and the critiques of Macauley, Stephens. Mack-* 
intosh, Bogers, and others, have done it infinite 
credit. It contains, with all its errors, some of 
the finest writing in the language.'* 
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47. " You read, we believe, Sir, the ' British 
Quarterly]'" 

''Yes, and much value it; it is very able and 
superior. Some of its articles by the learned 
editor are first-rate. It is a review which will 
do good service, especially in exposing the defi- 
ciences of Modem Literature, and in battling 
against Modem Infidelity." 

48. Speaking to him on one occasion respect- 
ing our denomination periodicals, he remarked, 
'' I have read the 'Evangelical Magazine* from its 
commencement, and have ever admired iU fine 
christian tone — its truly catholic spirit. Under 
the editorship of Dr. Morison it has most ma- 
terially improved in literary excellence; and I 
think it is one of the cheapest and best magazines 
we have in the congregational body. The ' Chris- 
tian Witness,' too, is very varied and excellent. 
Dr. Campbell within the last few years has, I 
think, much improved it; it is more theological 
and less controversial. He puts much good 
writing into it Still I often wish, especially for 
the aged, that the type were larger; it is a great 
drawback. If we had less in it, but aU of a hold, 
clear type, it would be much more desirable ; 
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many, by its smaU type,— a large portion ^f it at 
least, — are prevented reading it. ' The Christianas 
Penny Magazine' I do not often see; but when 
I ha^e seen it, I have found it very suitable 
and excellent. The various 'magazines' and 
'serials' of the Tract Society are admirable; 
and the ' Leisure Hour ' cannot be too highly 
commended." 

49. Anxious to ascertain Mr. Jay's opinion 
respecting some of the journals published by the 
congregational body, we inquired, " What news- 
papers of our denomination. Sir, do you take in?" 

" I read the ' British Banner,' and the ' Pa- 
triot;' it is impossible to take in all, or read all. 
I wish the papers connected with our body were 
more extensively supported : the 'Nonconformist' 
has struck me, when I have seen it, as containing 
much powerful and original writing. The * Chris- 
tian Times' I see occasionally, and there is a 
fulness of religious information, from almost every 
part of Europe, which I get nowhere else. 

" I have regularly read the ' Banner' — and 
there is much of Dr. Campbell's vigorous writing 
in it, and it is very copious and comprehensive. 
Its Supplements are also an important additi6n, 
and the criticisms are sound and able. The 
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' Patriot' is edited in a very careful and impartial 
manner, and discovers the taste and urbanity of 
a literary man. Still, our papers want more 
general, more earnest support. Their present 
circulation is discreditable to our body. ** 

50. Mr. Jay was exceedingly partial to * The 
Times' journal, not because he approved of all 
its sentiments and opinions — ^for he often widely 
differed from its views — ^but, as he said to us, 
« because of its boundless and ever fresh infor- 
mation, and of the remarkable talent it displayed. 
It is," he would observe, " a wonderful journal. 
Every other almost appears little, when com- 
pared with it Its Parliamentary Beports are 
most finished; its arrangement is beautiful : even 
its Supplements alone are astonishing; — every 
copy of * The Times' is a volume." 

51. Mr. Jay asked one day, " If we had ever 
heard the late Dr. Waugh, of Wells Street." 

" Frequently," was the reply ; " he was one of 
our special favourites, when a young man in the 
metropolis." 

"I am glad to hear you say so. He was 
a fine, venerable man; when he got into one 
of his best frames, and when expatiating on 
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one of his best subjects, he was a truly rich 
preacher, and produced some of the most beautiful 
illustrations, and the most elevated thoughts. As 
for his prayers — I have heard none like them. 
They were most heavenly. I do not wonder that 
Robert Hall was so partial to Dr. Waugh." 

62, Observing three volumes in Mr. Jay's 
library, side by side, namely. Dr. Harris' Essay on 
" The Great Commission," his *' Great Teacher," 
and his '^ Union, or the Divided Church made 
one," we remarked, ''You have three charming 
volumes. Sir, near each other." 

"Yes," he replied, "and in my most select 
comer. The Doctor is a noble creature. His 
writings are some of the most elegant and beauti-* 
ful I know. No finery, but classic taste and 
beauty; much solidity, and a lovely spirit. He 
is a noble preacher — one it is a treat to hear. 
' He reads a sermon much better than many men 
deliver theirs," 

53. We had been reading the memoir of the 
late Theophilus Lessey, and were speaking to Mr. 
Jay, in high terms, of his mind and character, 
and inquired, "Did you not know Mr. Lessey* 
Sir]'* 
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'^ Yes ; he was stationed in Bath some time, and 
a fine fellow he was. He was very partial to me, 
and I to him." 

We remarked, that we had rarely heard a finer 
preacher in the Wesleyan body, mentioning that 
a sermon we had heard from him, on the words, 
^^ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,* 
was one of extraordinary beauty. 

'* I have no doubt of it," was Mr. Jay*s response ; 
"he was a man of finished education, of the 
most beautiful imagination, and of commanding 
powers of eloquence." 

54. Speaking one day to him of the late excel- 
lent and distinguished Richard Watson, we re-* 
marked that we concluded his judgment of that 
minister and writer was high. 

*^ Yegf, very high," said he ; " it was not often 
that I heard him preach, but he was vigorous and 
profound. His 'Sermons,' his 'Biography,' his ' Con- 
versations for the Young,' and his ' Expositions* 
show him to have been a great man. But," he 
added, ''I have always thought him the greatest 
as the eloquent and indefatigable Secretary of the * / 

Wesleyan Missionary Society, Into that Society 
he threw his whole soul, and discovered the utmost 
mental and moral greatness. When he died^ the / 
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WesleyaoB lost their most distinguuked man. 
His death was, indeed, glariotu,'^ 

55. We had been hearing a beautiful discourse 
from the late Rowland Hill, and we made a 
remark to Mr. Jaj on the extreme beauty of the 
sermon, observing, that we scarcely thought Mr. 
Hill could preach such a sermon. 

" Why, he was very unequal. Sometimes, you 
had the poorest and most rambling discourse, but 
occasionally one of the richest and finest He 
required to be very well, in a good firame of mind, 
and to have a choice evangelical subject, and then 
you would have a most original and striking 
sermon from him.** 

56. " Mr. Whitfield's sermons, as reported and 
published, are poor, Mr. Jay; — ^not much, when 
read in the study.** 

"They are, certainly, as we have them, bald and 
meagre. They, however, do nojtutice to the man ; 
they are badly reported, and we must particularly 
remember that George Whitfield was not the 
wrUeVf but the preacher. He was the preacher 
for the people^ for the million; not the classical 
writer of discourses for the closet or the study. 
He poured forth his soul in the pulpit in the most 
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intense and thrilling manner; but his taste was 
not the most correct, nor his composition the most 
pure and elegant. Still, what an effect everywhere 
his discourses produced ! and tliaty after all, is the 
grand test of eloquence. The impressions made 
by his preaching were perfectly marvellous; — and 
is it not better to be a little less correct, and to 
have something of Whitfield's jpower / " 

57. " What an exquisite sermon, Mr Jay, is 
Robert Hall's discourse on occasion of the death 
of Dr. Rylandl how beautiful the subject, — * The 
disciple whom Jesus loved T" 

''It is, indeed, a discourse! There are in it 
some of the finest passages which I have ever 
perused. It is one of the most bAautiful of Mr. 
Hall's sermons: and when he was pretty well, 
and in his best mood, he was, as a preacher, almost 
celestial. You were raised to heaven, — ^you were 
carried up to Paradise, — and heard words almost 
worthy to be pronounced there. He was, in many 
respects, inimitable,^ 

58. "Are you. Sir, a great admirer of Chalmers^" 
*'Yes, I am. All must admire his force, his 

passion, his vehemence, his glowing eloquence: 
but I often wish he had had greater simplicity. 
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As a preacher he was amazing! but he wanted 
the natural manner of Whitfield. He began his 
discourse with intensity, and went on in the same 
strain until the dose. Now Whitfield was caJm 
at the commencemei^ty and rose in his emotions 
as he does: he is so plain^ practical, serious, 
by degrees. This, I think, is the perfection of 
address. But Dr. Chalmers, as a preacher, was 
wonderful, and the effect of his eloquence on 
cultivated minds was thrilling. Whitfield got into 
the hearts of the masses, and overpowered them.^ 

59, We mentioned to Mr. Jay that we had 
listened, many years ago, to a fine discourse, by 
the late Dr. Mason, of New York, and that the 
Johnsonian eneigy and grasp of his mind much 
struck us. 

"Yes,** said he, "you are quite correct. It 
was Johnsonian strength. I was once preaching 
with him on a public occasion, at liverpool^ 
but he was not very well at the time, and we 
had not, in consequence, one of his greatest 
sermons. 

We told Mr. Jay, that we were exceedingly 
interested with Dr. Mason's writings. — '* And so 
am I," he responded, " but it is some time since 
I have examined them,** 
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60. We had been listening to a noble discourse 
from the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, and 
we remarked: — "Few men, Sir, can preach like 
the author of the ' Anxious Inquirer.'" 

" Yes," was his reply, *' and few men can write 
as he does : he is so plain, practical, serious, 
direct, so much in earnest. His books will be 
sure to live and do good." 

" Which, Mr. Jay, do you consider to be 
among his best? Do you not regard his work 
on ' Christian Charity' admirable, and his ' Chris- 
tian Father's Present?'" 

"^Z^ his works are valuable, and all circulate, 
but I think his ' Anxious Inquirer ' will be the 
book for large and perpetual usefulness. It is 
an honour to be permitted to write such a book 
as that." 

61. We were observing to him on one occa« 
sion, how much simpler the ministry of one of 
our most popular and able living preachers was 
than formerly. 

^* That is very true — ^but it is very excellent. 
He is a powerful and animated preacher; ex- 
cellent, too, as a man, and a friend. He has 
always loved me, and I him. When I preached 
at th^ opening of Wooton-under-Edge Taber- 
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nacle, he came considerabl j more than a hundred 
miles, very early in the morning, purposely to 
be in time to hear me; entering the chapel just 
after I had given out my text, and thinking it 
would be the last time he would hear me. Br. 
II is one of our choicest men." 

62. We had been reading some Expository 
Discoiu'ses by Dr. Morison, of Brompton, and 
commended the volume to him. He remarked, 
— " I have not seen the book. It is very scarce, 
is it noti Dr. Morison*s numerous writings I 
value; he is a very laborious and useful man. 
I do not think any man has worked more, or 
harder, than he has, — and he has been very effi* 
cient as a preacher, a pastor, the editor of the 
Evangelical Magazine, and the author of many 
important theological works. All his writings, too, 
are very solid and practical. I consider him one 
of the soundest and ablest men in our body." 

63. We had brought with us, one morning. 
Dr. Campbeirs " Martyr of Erromanga," and re- 
marked : — " There is much eloquence, as well as 
power, here." 

" There is ; but there is that in all Dr. Camp- 
bell's writings. His understanding is very mas- 
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culine, and in combating em)r he is energy, he 
is vehemence itself." 



64. We spoke of a very pathetic and beautiful 
discourse we had heard from Dr. Leifchild ; 
observing, how much we had enjoyed it — it was 
so plain, so tender, so telling. ^' I am not sur- 
prised. Dr. Leifchild, in his best days, was one 
of our most intense and eloquent preachers. I 
have heard most rivetting sermons from him, and 
his beautiful tones towards the close have often 
melted a whole audience." 

65. "What a speaker John Burnet is," we 
remarked, "on a great and stirring occa^on!" 

" Gigantic/' observed Mr. Jay. We told him 
how often we had been charmed with his wit, 
with his quiet, yet telling sarcasm, with his 
eloquence, with his force, at Exeter Hall. 

"On the platform, he is equal to anything. 
Scarcely any can compete with him tkere.^ 

G6. We c^ked him if he were ^miliar with 
the writipgs of Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh. 

" Yes, with his ' Expository Discourses on 
Genesis,' and much admire them." We told him 
how much we had admired him as a speaker, 

N 
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''I should like to have heard him," he re- 
marked, ''for hva writings are yerj elegant and 
able." 

67. He lent us a Tolume of Discourses, bj the 
Bey. G. Smith, of Poplar, and when the book 
was returned, he inquired, — '* How do you like 
the sermons?" We told him that we oonadered 
them almost models of pulpit composition; 
several, particularly. He heartily agreed with 
the commendation, adding, — " I like their elegant 
simplicity." 

68. We told him, on returning from London, 
how much we had enjoyed a sermon from Dr. 
Archer. 

** Yes," said Mr. Jay, " he is a very superior 
man, and a preacher who is much admired. The 
Presbyterian body is now blest with very able 
men." 

69. We were near him on a missionary plat- 
form when Dr. B spoke with much eloquence 

and power. Mr. Jay was becoming very deaf, 
but was very anxious to hear the speech of the 
eloquent Doctor — and held up his hand to one 
of his earSy that he might catch eveiy word. 
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After the meeting, we inquired if he had heard 
it. "Why, nearly the whole." We also asked 
how he liked the address. He replied, " Exceed- 
ingly, It was the speech of a man of genius, — 
bold, glowing, vehement, full of imagination; 
still, it would have been improved by a little 
more simplicity. I am such an advocate, you 
see, of simplicity; I am so accustomed to what 
is plain and chaste, that I like nothing which is 
very ornamented. Still, I consider the Doctor 
to be a man of great eloquence and fire, and 
displaying remarkable imagination." 

The above are some specimens of Mr. Jay's 
observations to us, at one period and another, 
which we might have considerably multiplied. 
We carefully noted them down, shortly after they 
were made, and feel assured, from their variety, 
their acuteness, their excellence, that they will 
be appreciated and admired. And they show, in 
the clearest manner, what a range of thought 
Mr. Jay was accustomed to take ; how extensive 
was his reading, how profound were his views, 
how sage were his opinions. In furnishing the 
selection we have done — which has been the 
result of considerable care, and with the utmost 
regard to accuracy — we have been desirous of 
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presenting before our readers the concise^ pointed, 
and valuable remarks of our revered friend on 
a considerable number and yariety of interesting 
subjects ; and all must admit that those remarks 
unfold the mind and character of the late ob* 
servant, reflective, and eloquent William Jay, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WRITINGS OF MB. JAY, 

No material diflferenoe of opinion, we are 
persuaded, can be entertained among competent 
judges, among the enlightened and devout dis- 
ciples of Christ especially, with regard to the 
character, the tendency, the results, of the 
writings of the late Mr. Jay. He was a volumi- 
nous author, but always turote well, and never 
wrote too much. When he sat down to write for 
the press, he ever had a great design in view; — 
his supreme object was usefulness; — ^he aimed at 
doing good, in the largest sense, to his fellow-men. 
This is seen in every page of his works; and those 
works, taken as a whole, must be deemed by every 
intelligent person, and by every one imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel of Christ, most sterling, 
most improving, most admirable, and, to Chris- 
tian families especially, they have been almost 
invaluable. 

The writings of Mr. Jay must not be imwisely 
or unduly eulogised. They have their character- 
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istic excellences, and, in their own way, those 
excellences are great; but we would not class 
Mr. Jay with our most renowned authors. No 
author has been more extensively useful; many 
authors, by their splendid genius, have been 
much more illustrious. His writings, to refer 
simply to those of our own time, are not 
imaginative, vivid, dashing, brilliant, like those 
of Chalmers, — not profound and massively strong, 
like those of John Foster, — not precise, logical^ 
argumentative, philosophical, like those of Dr. 
Wardlaw or Dr. Yaughan, — not classically elegant 
and beautiful, like those of Robert Hall or Dr. 
Harris. They are altogether dissimilar in their 
character and features. His mind was different 
from theirs, his object in taking up his pen was 
specifically to do good, and the scope of his 
writings is distinct and peculiar; still, with all 
the brilliance of one, all the depth of another, all 
the logic of a third, and all the power of a fourth 
author, Mr. Jay's writings are full of excellence, 
are peculiarly valuable; and, in the judgment 
of the distinguished men to whom we have just 
alluded, were exceedingly interesting, instructive, 
able, and important; calculated for lasting useful- 
ness^ Mr. Jay was popular as an author, almost 
as soon as he commenced his labours in that 
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capacity. His fir^ compositions through the 
medium of the press were received with marked 
public favour. Distinguished as a preacher^ he 
became almost equally distinguished as a writer, 
in connexion with experimental/ practical theo- 
logy; and his celebrity as a preacher increased 
and established his celebrity as an author. 

He laboured hard, through the channel of the 
press, for many years proving himself to be a 
most diligent and indefatigable writer; and his 
popularity in this department of service, as a 
most useful and valued author, has been uni- 
formly maintained, without so much as ever 
filtering or flagging. His books have ever sold 
well; they have ever been good property; they 
sell now most steadily ;^a demand, from all parts 
of the empire, is continually made for them; 
and we believe that while the English language 
endures, and true Christianity is valued among 
us, the writings of Mr. Jay will be widely pur- 
chased, will be highly esteemed, and will be 
rendered a precious blessing to thousands. The 
circulation of Mr. Jay's volumes in this country, 
among all classes, has been surprising, even 
among those who have not been decidedly pious. 
Kespectable and devout families, in particular, 
have procured his writings, and read them regu- 
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larly, and with great benefit^ in the domestic 
oirole. This has been the case in connexion 
with titled families; and they have not onlj been 
admitted to the palace, but have been perused 
with pleasure and advantage even hy Royalty 
it8el£ In the vast continent of America, the 
circulation of Mr. Jay's books has not only been 
wide, but universal; and they have been con- 
veyed, not merely to our Australian colonies^ 
but to the South Sea islands, to India, and even 
to China, for the benefit of thousands. We have 
been informed that in America, especially, his 
writings have been prized as highly as in his 
father-land. Now all this is very gratifying, 
and when the character and aim of his writings 
are considered, must have been to him, before 
his removal to the rest above, peculiarly grateful 
and delightful. 

The price of Mr. Jay's works has ever been 
maintained, and even second-hand copies of his 
volumes have fetched higher prices than those of 
nearly every contemporary theological author. 
We have always sincerely regretted the expensive- 
ness of Mr. Jay's writings. We certainly do not 
admire, nor are we accustomed to purchase, very 
cheap works, with bad paper, and bad type, and 
altogether "got up" badly; and we want authors, 
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as well as puhli^iers, to be paid fairly and honour- 
ably j and we consider that it is of importance, 
on eyery ground, to have editions of standard 
works, in connexion with literature and theology, 
issued with a bold, clear type, and on good paper. 
We have also admired the neat, accurate, and 
elegant manner in which the writings of Mr. Jay 
have issued &om the press ; stiU it has been for 
years universally lamented, that his works have 
been so expensive to procure; indeed, many of 
them have been published at such prices, that 
new copies could not be obtained by hundreds, 
even thousands, who earnestly desired to have 
them in their possession. Their price, we con- 
ceive, ought to have been reduced materially, 
nearly one-third; cheap editions ought to have 
been issued for the convenience of numbers, as 
several of the most valuable of the Kev. J. A. 
James's works have been, and their sale would 
have been doubled, trebled, quadrupled, and 
their usefulness would have been, of course, 
materially augmented. 

A volume of Mr. Jay's, sold at 12«., if issued at 
10«. or 9«.; or one sold at Ts, 6d, if issued at 5^., 
would have secured three times the number of 
readers and purchasers; and if his valuable book, 
'' The Christian Contemplated,'' had been issued, 
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one editioiiy at least, at the low price of 4«. to 
hare suited the convenience of the masses, its 
circulation and usefulness would have been sor* 
prising. As Mr. Jay, however, retained the copy- 
right of most of his publications, and as they 
sold so rapidly and extensively, their high price 
was maintained; but we are persuaded it was a 
mistake; at any rate the public, and especially 
the humbler class in connexion with the religiatu 
public, has been the losing party to a lai^ 
extent ; and we cannot help expressing our earnest 
hope, in the event of new and successive issues of 
his works, that, while there is the high-priced 
edition for the more wealthy, there will be the 
portable, the neat, the cabinet edition, and one 
comparatively inexpensive, for the masses; and we 
feel assured, that a collected edition of his writings, 
in 2s. 6d, 3«.,or is, volumes, with good type, would 
secure a large and steadily increasing sale, and 
the influence of his works, so practical, so truly 
valuable, would be extended a thousand-fold.* 

It is a pleasing and an important fact, that the 
writings of Mr. Jay have been much prized by 
the intelligent, the excellent, the truly devout of 

* How many poor students and home missionaries have said 
to ns, " that we could get a copy of Jay*s Works! ** It gives 
us much pleasure to learn that a cheap edition of Mr. Jay's Works 
is in contemplation. 
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every christian communion. There was nothing 
little about Mr. Jay's mind; there was nothing 
narrow or sectarian about his spirit; he did not 
preach to a class, or write for a party: he 
preached to all, and wrote for the benefit of all. 

There is, moreover, nothing that is controver- 
sial in his writings. They are on great, catholic, 
practical, vital themes ; valuable to all, interesting 
to all, necessary for all. He did not write as a 
nonconformist minister, but as a large-hearted 
Christian. He opened the New Testament as a 
man, and a disciple of Catholic mind, and Catholic 
spirit, and inculcated its principles, illustrated 
its truths, administered its encouragements, re- 
commended its precepts, unfolded and extolled 
its beauties and its excellences, applied its 
promises, enforced attention to its warnings, and 
enjoined the development of its spirit, with all the 
noble-mindedness of one who ardently loved the 
Saviour himself, and was anxious that all should 
love him too. Hence his writings have been read, 
by all, and prized by all. The Episcopalian has 
read them with pleasure, — the Quaker has perused 
them with profit, — ^the Moravian has examined- 
them with interest, — the Presbyterian has con- 
sulted them with advantage, — the Wesleyan has 
gone through them with edification, — the Baptist 
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has studied them with benefit^ — ^the Independent 
has investigated themagainand again withrenewed 
enjoyment; and thus, by Christians of all commu- 
nions, his writings have been purchased with 
avidity, and perused with delight and advantage. 
Truly, this has been a gteai honour to be conferred 
on any author; it was, unquestionably, worth 
living for; to be aided and permitted to write 
books on the most momentous themes, which the 
enlightened and devout in every communion would 
value, and which they would peruse with ever 
fresh edification and pleasure. 

Ministers of the Gospel, also, in connexion with 
every section of the Church of Christ, have been 
desirous of securing, if possible, a complete edition 
of the works of Mr. Jay; and had they been 
originally lower in price, almost every minister*s 
study would have been furnished with a set. 
Students for the Christian ministry, in addition; 
have realized the greatest advantage from becom- 
ing &miliarised with his excellent compositions, 
and have been much better prepared for preach- 
ing the Gospel with acceptance and efficiency. 
It is scarcely possible to estimate the benefit 
which theological students have derived from 
frequently and carefully perusing the valuable 
discourses of William Jay. 
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We well remember, when at College, writing 
out in short-hand the whole of Mr. Jay's Short 
Discourses, and those more extended; and the 
exercise, though laborious, was of much service 
to our mind, as well as general habits. We have 
the volumes before us now, in which this college 
exercise was neatly and accurately performed; 
and it refreshes and stimulates, after the lapse of 
many studious and eventful years, to look at them 
and observe the manner in which all was executed. 

The sermons which are called his longer Dis- 
coursesf, formerly in two volumes octavo, were 
Mr* Jay's first important publication, and, un- 
questionably, among his most valuable. They 
took their standing at once, and their sale was 
rapid and extensive. They established him in 
the public estimation, not only as a preacher of 
deserved celebrity, but as a practical and theo- 
logical writer, worthy of taking his place among 
the best authors of sermons in the language. 
The religious public bought these volumes with 
avidity, — the Reviews spoke of them in the high- 
est terms, and they were universally regarded as 
being very striking, admirable, and useful* There 
was a breadth, a fulness, a manliness, a raciness, 
a vigour, a simplicity, a sagacity, a beauty and 
power of illustration, a theological accuracy, an 
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evangelical savour about them, with which every 
intelligent Christian, as well as minister, was' 
interested and delighted; and the impressive ap* 
peals in which they abounded produced a deep 
and general effect 

Mr. Jay*s '' Short Discourses for Families" are 
certainly among his best and happiest efforts. 
These discourses are numerous, varied, very ap- 
propriate in their subjects, vivacious, practical, 
telling, and not too extended. They have com- 
manded from year to year a large and steady 
sale since the date of their publication, and, from 
their reputation and intrinsic excellence, will 
always be in request. They have been read in 
thousands and tens of thousands of families — > 
intelligent, respectable. Christian households; and 
even in the habitations of numbers of the nobility 
they have been perused with regularity, and with 
the utmost interest and advantage. In the midst 
of thousands of families, these discourses have 
been read in succession on the Sabbath evenings, 
and have thus ministered instruction and im* 
provement to multitudes, not only of parents, 
but of children and domestics ; for their style is 
so plain, that all can understand; and their illus- 
trations are so natural, so fresh, so striking, that 
the attention of all is riveted. Many of these 
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discourses are exceedingly beautiful; indeed, in 
our judgment, some of them are the finest and 
most original of Mr. Jay's productions. 

His charming discourses on incidents from the 
'* History of the Israelites," on the " Family of 
Bethany," on " Blind Bartimeus," on " The Cure 
of the Paralytic," on the " Kestoring to Life of 
the Widow's Son,'' on the " Resurrection of Laza- 
rus," on the ** Daughter of Jairus," and many 
more to which we might recur, are, of their kind, 
almost incomparable, as addresses for the reli- 
gious instruction and benefit of families. They 
will ever be fresh, they will ever be in demand, 
and will ever be read with pleasure. If Mr, Jay 
had written nothing else than his '' Short Dis<i^ 
courses for Families," he would have conferred 
tin inestimable advantage on multitudes of en^ 
lightened, orderly, and Christian households. 

Many of Mr. Jay's Occasional Discourses are 
very important and very superior. We never 
peruse them without reaping much benefit : they 
are so clear, so practical, so judicious, so sage, so 
devout, and several of them so original. There 
is something about them which we find in con- 
nexion with no other sermons. We say at once 
when reading them, "None but .William Jay 
could have penned them." 
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His discourse on the " Duties of Husbands and 
WiveSy" is a fine specimen; it is a truly Taluable 
sermon on a delicate jet most important subject. 
It is very affectionate, very fisdthful, beautifully 
illustrated; and abounding in the most admirable 
counsels. It is a discourse which should be pub- 
lished separately, in a neat and elegant form, as 
an appropriate wedding present. 

His "Charge to a Minister's Wife '' is one of 
superior excellence : it is eminently characteristic 
of Mr. Jay's mind and mode of address. It is 
very sage^ very comprehensiye, and on every 
ground truly admirable. The subject is singular, 
but very important, and we deem it one of Mr. 
Jay's happiest efforts. 

Several of his "Funeral Sermons'* are pecu- 
liarly solemn, touching, and impressive, penned 
in his best style, abounding in strokes of the 
tenderest and most beautiful pathos. His funeral 
sermon for the late Bowland Hill is not one of 
our &vourite8; it has some fine passages, but it 
will bear no comparison with the solid, discrimi- 
nating, comprehensive, and masterly discourse, 
on the same distinguished minister, by the late 
Bev. John Griffin, of Portsea. 

Two of Mr. Jay's finest discourses on funeral 
occasions, were those delivered in consequence of 
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the decease of his valued friend, Mr. Whitchurch, 
aud the excellent Mrs. Berry, of Warminster. 
They are both admirable in sentiment, illustra- 
tion, and style, the last mentioned, particularly, is 
one of the most exquisitely tender and affecting 
discourses we have ever perused. It has always 
been one which we have exceedingly admired; no 
person can read it in a right frame of mind 
without being much impressed and benefited. 

Mr. Jay's sermon before the " Bedford Union," 
on the delightful subject of " The Saviour being 
glorified by his people," is a beautiful sermon, 
containing some rich, evangelical thoughts, and 
some fine illustrations. 

Many of his discourses at the Ordination of 
Ministers are exceedingly valuable, among his 
most characteristic and his best. Mr. Jay ex- 
celled in offering scriptural and wise coimsel. 
Three of these discourses are peculiarly impor- 
tant: one at the ordination of the Rev. James 
Stratten, of Paddington ; it is a very striking and 
original sermon: one at the ordination of the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D,, at St. Thomas's Square, 
Hackney, from the words, "Brethren, pray for 
us ; "' this is one of the most beautifid, touching, 
and significant of all Mr. Jay's sermons, and we 
devoutly wish that all churches and congrega- 

o 
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tions, in reference to their ministersy would prac- 
tically exemplify the wise and impressive counsels 
which it furnishes: and a third discourse, at the 
ordination of the Rev. Arthur Tidman, D.D., at 
Salisbury, on preaching Christ, is peculiarly rich, 
evangelical, and important. 

When Mr. Jay was arranging a new and com- 
plete edition of his writings, we earnestly re- 
quested him not to forget comprehending in it 
the above three most admirable discourses. We 
have heard him deliver on similar occasions 
many sermons equal in wisdom, in richness, in 
general excellence, to those we have specified, 
and their non-publication we have deeply re- 
gretted. 

Mr, Jay's sermon on the " Jubilee,** is a beau- 
tiful discourse j also one on "The Protestant 
Reformation;" his sermon delivered to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of his own pastorate at Argyle, 
is one that is very fuU, pertinent, and impressive ; 
his discourse before the professors, students, and 
supporters of Cheshunt College is very pungent, 
and contains many bold, discriminating, striking, 
and eloquent passages. It gave some offence, 
when delivered, to a few young preachers of a 
certain class, and some sentences are certainly 
veiy strongly expressed ; still, as a whole, it is 
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a Yery significant and telling sermon^ and very 
appropriate. 

Mr. Jay's admirable series of lectures entitled 
"The Christian Contemplated" is one of the 
most interesting, popular^ and useful of his pub- 
lications^ and a volume which we should like to 
put into the hands of every individual who was 
anxious to form a correct and enlightened judg- 
ment of the mind, the stylC) the peculiar cha- 
racter and excellence of the writings of Mr. Jay. 
The entire series of discourses is most excellent. 
Each lecture is luminously arranged, is clearly 
and beautifully illustrated, is comprehensive in 
the distribution of thought, and abounds in rich, 
pathetic, impressive passages. 

The idea of the work haa a character of origi- 
nality about it, and it is admirably carried out — 
though the volume on the " Christian Character," 
by Archdeacon Hoare, was the one from which 
we think Mr. Jay derived the thought. The 
discourses entitled " The Christian in the Closet," 
"The. Christian in the Family," "The Christian 
in the Church," " The Christian in the World," 
are four of the most characteristic and striking 
in the volume; and the two designated "The 
Christian in Death" and "The Christian in 
Heaven," are among the most touching and 
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beautiful in the language. It has been justly 
remarked, that "The Christian Contemplated*' 
is the most poetic of all Mr. Jay's publications. 
It is one which, we know, he considered to be 
among his best — ^imquestionably, his most useful. 
The Introductory Essay to the volume, on effeo- 
tive preaching, so extended and elaborate, is very 
important, and is full of the most valuable re- 
marks and suggestions, in Mr. Jay's happiest 
style. Every competent judge must highly 
appreciate this volume. 

Mr. Jay's volume of " Prayers for the use of 
Families," has met with a large and even sur- 
prising sale. It has been circulated in all direc- 
tions, especially among devout and opulent 
families in connexion with the Church of Eng> 
land. Many families of the nobility regularly 
use "The Domestic Minister's Assistant;" and 
in this way Mr. Jay has not only been a helper, 
but has proved, under God, a signal blessing. 
The prayers in this volume are strikingly charac- 
teristic of Mr. Jay; they are very fiill and varied 
— devout and scriptural — ^simple, concise, and 
earnest. They are, also, remarkably adapted to 
the wants, vicissitudes, and bereavements of our 
households. No head of a family using a form 
of prayer, can regularly employ a devotional 
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manual which is more judicious, spiritual, fer- 
vent, and admirable. A good edition of "The 
Domestic Minister's Assistant " is much wanted 
in a bold, clear type, to sell at five shillings. It 
would have a large circulation, and would be a 
great boon to numbers. 

Mr. Jay's Biographical portraitures have ever 
been most highly esteemed — classed by some 
among his best productions — ^and they are con- 
fessedly marked by gTeat discrimination, power 
of delineating character, and ability and origi- 
nality of observation. We have just re-perused 
his Memoirs of the Rev. John Clark, and Cor- 
nelius Winter, and we acknowledge our extreme 
partiality for them, especially the latter. 

The Biography of Mr. Clark is not read by 
ministers of the Gospel, and students for the 
ministry especially, so often as it should be. It 
is full of excellence; it is a most accurate and 
beautiful portraiture of a highly devout and 
valuable man, and is interspersed with observa- 
tions of the nicest and most important kind, 
expressed in Mr. Jay's racy and impressive man- 
ner. The Memoir of Cornelius Winter, with the 
extended correspondence annexed, is beyond ques- 
tion one of the best religious and ministerial 
Biographies in the language. To ministers and 
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students it is inTaluable, and ought always to 
find a place on their libraiy table. It is a simple 
lively, toQching, graphical narration; it is the 
unaffected delineation of a truly lovely character; 
it furnishes a lai^ amount of important infor- 
mation; it abounds in great principles; and the 
remarks on preaching, on the ministry, and 
many interesting and momentous themes, are 
extremely sagacious and powerful. It is one of 
the most advantageous memoirs which a minister 
can study. We always place this volume near 
Orton's Life of Doddridge, and Pratt's Memoir 
and Remains of Richard CeciL 

After carefully and habitually perusing and 
examining the works of Mr. Jay for many years, 
and with all our partiality for one portion of his 
writings, and another, we are. disposed to think 
that his ^' Morning and Evening Exercises ** may 
be regarded as his richest, his fullest, his most 
varied, his most important, his most character- 
istic publications, and those which will be of the 
highest value to the Christian, when he enters 
his closet for meditation and prayer ; to families, 
when they meet for worship and devotional read- 
ing; and to the various sections of the Church 
of Christ, for generations yet to come. Those 
'' Exercises " contain the substance — the marrow 
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of Lis ministry. They are penned in his best, 
his most pointed and impressive manner. They 
are the produce of his ripe, his matured mind ] 
they are very devotional and experimental; they 
are beautifully illlustrative of Scripture; they are 
calculated to effect extensive and permanent 
good. They have been received with general 
interest — ^have been perused with general plea- 
sure — ^have contributed to general edification; 
and, we believe, will hand down the name of 
William Jay as a sound, devotional, theological, 
and able instructor, to the latest posterity. 

Clergymen and ministers are materially aided 
by them, in furnishing valuable hints and ideas 
for the pulpit — in suggesting important subjects, 
also trains of appropriate thought and illustra- 
tion ; and Christians in retirement, in the sick 
chamber, and Christian families, uniformly read 
them with instruction and benefit. Mr. Jay in- 
formed us that the late Mrs. Hannah More and 
Robert Hall considered the ''Morning and Evening 
Exercises " the most useful and important of his 
productions, and wrote to him to that effect — 
mentioning the benefit which they had personally 
derived from their perusal, and congratulating 
him on their execution. In this opinion, the 
honoured Wilberforce, by whom their composition 
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was suggested, fully concurred; and he only 
expressed the sentiments of the entire Christian 
public. No works, for very many years, of a 
devotional and practical kind, have been more 
stamped with the seal of their cordial approbation 
than these valuable '' Exercises." 

The writings of Mr. Jay, regarded ai a whole^ 
as a connected series coming out prior to his 
decease, and imder his auspices and supervision, 
are marked by their vigour, by their manly sim- 
plicity, by their sagacity, by their freshness and 
originality, by their soundness and theological 
accuracy, by their wisdom and sageness of re- 
mark, by their clear and beautiful exhibition of 
evangelical sentiment, by their just and striking 
delineation of character, by their illustration and 
enforcement of great practical principles, by 
their devotional richness and elevation, and by 
their application to Christian experience, in its 
numerous and diversified forms. 

We think, however, that the greaiy the peculiar 
charm of the works of William Jay, consists in 
their universal adaptation to the British mind, 
and to the British, and particularly the Christian 
character — their adaptation to human nature imi- 
versally. They were written, not for one class of 
the human fiunily, but for every class — ^not for 
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one section of the people, but for the entire l)odt/; 
and hence, while they are read with pleasure and 
advantage by the pious cotter, by the devout 
artisan, by the Christian tradesman, they are 
perused with equal interest and profit by the 
enlightened and reflective nobleman^ who wishes 
to serve God and to honour the Hedeemer; and 
after perusing one page and another, each says, 
and all exclaim, when closing the volume—" How 
true this is 1 How plain and weighty this is ! How 
excellent and instructive this is! How faithful 
this is in its adherence to the Word of God! 
How calculated all this is to do good to man, 
wherever man is found!" 

This we conceive to be the secret of Mr. Jay's 
acceptance, popularity, and power, as a writer. 
This, after all, is the truest charm of his compo- 
sitions. There is no vagueness, no afiectation, 
no nonsense, no superficiality, no eccentricity, 
no deviation from simplicity, no love for mere 
generalities. He lucidly and correctly expounds 
the Scriptures; he never departs from the sim- 
plicity of Christ. There is no hunting after 
novelty; — he " holds the mirror up to nature," — 
representing man as he is — dissecting his charac- 
ter — showing what he is in his original condition, 
and what he becomes by Divine grace, in his 
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justified and renewed state, being transformed 
into the image of the Redeemer, and assimilated, 
in some humble degree, to the likeness of God 
himself. Now, we maintain this is the charm of 
Mr. Jay*s compositions. 

Many Books are much more eloquent and 
finished than any which he ever wrote^ or pos- 
sibly could write; but it must be uniformly 
remembered, that 

WILLIAK JAY WROTE FOR USEFULNESS. 

He adapted his writings to the masses. He 
wanted to do good to the multitude. Thid was 
his study — his supreme desire — his continual 
aim* That study of his has not been lost; — 
that desire, which he so warmly cherished^ has 
not been ungratified; — ^that aim, which he placed 
always before him, has not remained imaccom- 
plished. And, long after hundreds, and eyen thou- 
sands, of merely eloquent and brilliant volumes 
haye been forgotten and have perished — the 
writings of William Jay will be fresh and fra- 
grant, doing good to multitudes, — and thus he 
will bepreaching, with force and evangelical power, 
to the men and women^ and, especially, to the 
Christian families, of remote generations. 

Where, we ask, is the person, of any just 
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views or feelings, who does not almost envy the 
man, the minister, the writer, who was raised 
up by Divine Providence to accomplish an ob- 
ject so noble, so magnificent, and so permanently 
realized? 

We just observe, in concluding this short 
estimate of Mr. Jay as an author, that his style, 
with all its excellences— and they are high, — is 
defective. It is often too colloquial. It is some- 
times coarse, and even indelicate ; terms, imagery, 
illustrations are introduced which would have 
been much better omitted. Very often, too, 
there is little connexion between his sentences. 
They want consecutiveness and cohesion. They 
are, moreover, frequently too short — too epigram- 
matic and antithetic. Still, take his composi- 
tions altogether, even as to language and style, 
few can surpass them. This has been the opinion 
expressed to us, by some of the most literary 
men, some of the most eloquent as writers. It 
is good, plain, manly, straight-forward, impres- 
sive, sinewy English. There is no frippery, no 
gaudiness, no bombast, no stilted style, no 
nonsense; but we have the unaffected, manly, 
luminous expression of a vigorous and earnest 
mind; the direct, pointed, faithful, and fearless 
exposition of moral and Christian sentiment. 
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We see, at once, as we read even one page of his 
numerous YolumeR, that it was the object of the 
writer, his fixed, his pure, his predominant aim, 
to glorify his God — ^to honour his Saviour— to 
illustrate and apply the truth of Christianity — 
and pernumerUly to benefit the human race. 

'* Such wu the aim — 
And signal, in its gloiy, is the end.*' 



The lectures on the "Female Characters of 
Scripture,'^ just issued, are a choice and beautiful 
specimen of the pulpit discourses of Mr. Jay, 
more than thirty years ago. The female cha- 
racter is nicely and admirably discriminated, 
and illustrations the most striking and appeals 
the most pathetic and powerfiil are furnished 
This volume, in connexion with the autobio- 
graphy, are afiecting and memorable productions, 
now that Mr. Jay has rested from all his useful 
and much-loved labours below. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A GENERAL REVIEW OF MR. JAY's LABOURS AND 

USEFULNESS. 

In terminating our remarks and reflections on the 
revered and honoured minister whose character 
we have endeavoured concisely, yet accurately, 
to delineate, and who has lately entered on the 
rest of immortality, we are anxious to submit a 
few observations, temperately and dispassionately, 
as they have occurred to us, with regard to the 
labours which Divine Providence and grace 
disposed and enabled him to perform, and the 
useful and important results which have issued, 
through the wisdom and mercy of God, from 
those labours. 

And, we think, it must be palpable to all, that 
the exertions of Mr. Jay — especially his studious, 
his intellectual exertions-curing his exceedingly 
protracted and honourable career, must have 
been vigorous and unremitting. 
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No man, unless he had been a diligent and 
inde&tigable student — ^unless his mind had been 
habitually exercised — ^unless his pen had been 
regularly employed — ^unless the powers of his 
intellect, and the emotions and affections of his 
heart, had been awakened and concentrated on 
the great subjects of the ministry, and of Chris- 
tianity — could have accomplished what Mr. Jay, 
while he lived, was permitted to accomplish. 
When we consider the early period at which his 
ministry commenced — how soon he was not 
only brought into notice, but attained general 
celebrity; when we dwell on the large and in- 
fluential congregations in Bath, and the metro- 
polis, to which, throughout life, he administered 
the Word and ordinances of God; when we con- 
template the number of intelligent and superior 
men among his hearers, at all periods; when we 
recur to the frequency and variety of public and 
important services in which he has been engaged 
— preaching on Ordination occasions — at the 
opening of large places of worship— delivering 
funeral discourses on the decease of eminent 
ministers — aiding by his advocacy, from year to 
year, great educational, benevolent, and mis- 
sionary institutions; when we review the extent 
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and diversity of his compositions, we must im- 
mediately perceive that the labours of Mr. Jay 
could have been of no common order. 

Granted, that he did not accustom himself to 
much pastoral visitation. " This/' he said to us, 
"was my vice;^\ still it must be borne in mind 
that his time was much occupied in joumies, in re- 
ceiving visitors, in preaching on special occasions 
for one society and another, in preparing care- 
ftilly for the pulpit, in working hard for the 
press, and in constantly replenishing his own 
intellectual and theological stores. We admit 
that Mr. Jay did not labour so actively and 
extensively as many eminent ministers have 
done, going from town to town, from district to 
district, on behalf of one great institution and 
another. This was not his practice, nor was it 
in unison with his tastes and inclinations; and, 
as he remarked to us, " I could not have done it, 
and maintained my position, and have completed 
the writings which I have published;" stUl, after 
every admission that is made^ Mr. Jay was a 
most conscientious, diligent and laborious mi- 
nister of the Gospel, and a " pains-taking '* and 
indefatigable author, and what was done by him 
in the study, the pulpit, or through the press, was 
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done in the most careful and accurate manner. 
There was no precipitancy, no approach to sloven- 
liness; he worked quietly, steadily, continuously; 
and what he did, he did well^ as a Christian 
and ministerial workman of the right order, 
whom the Master greatly sanctioned and greatly 
honoured, and whose eneigies were always awa- 
kened in the best of causes, and for the honour of 
the best and the holiest of Beings. 

And as the labours of Mr. Jay, as a universally 
admired preacher and writer, were important and 
extensive, and continued for so long a period, so 
their results have been proportionably great, and 
his usefulness has been remarkable. Few men 
occupying a prominent position in the Christian 
ministry have been, we believe, so useful as Mr. 
Jay, by his varied, unremitting, and important 
labours during a period advancing to seventy 
years. 

His useMness as a striking, faithful, and truly 
evangelical preacher, extending to between sixty 
and seventy years, must have been surprisingly 
great when we consider the large spheres in which 
he had laboured statedly and occasionally, and the 
immense congregations to which he had so often 
ministered the Word of God; especially when 
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we dwell on the chaiucter of his preaching, 
marked, as it ever has been, by its beautiful 
plainness, by its directness and force, by its 
broadly evangelical features, and by the fidelity 
and pungency of its appeals. 

Who can tell the numbers that have been 
converted to Ood, under the ministry of this 
honoured man, during the long period of his 
public career, verging on seventy years, when 
the large audiences in Bath, in Bristol, in Lon- 
don, and many other parts of the kingdom, are 
considered, to which he had proclaimed, in his 
own peculiar style, the Word of Life, applying 
its doctrines, its invitations, its precepts, its 
warnings, with so much feithfulness, solemnity, 
and power? And then, who can calculate the 
amount of instruction which has been imparted, 
and of edification- which has been secured, by 
his clear, manly, intelligent, encouraging, ex- 
perimental, impressive style of pulpit address? 
What direction must he have afforded, what 
consolation, under God, must he have imparted, 
what benefit must he have conveyed, to multi- 
tudes of believers in Christ Jesus, and members 
of Christian churches, in all parts of the empire 
during the last half century 1 The amount of 

p 
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his osefiilness, in our judgment, must, in these 
respects, have been very large, particularly when 
it is considered, that for forty years he was an 
annual supply for four or six weeks, at Sony 
Chapel, preaching during his visit to three Uiou* 
sand persons^ or more, every Lord's day. 

We can never regard this point lightly. It is, 
to us, one of peculiar interest and importance. 
Often and often, when we have been listening to 
one of his most pungent and telling discourses, 
either at Surry Chapel or at Argyle, we have 
asked the question, while the profoundest at- 
tention has been maintained by a large and 
crowded audience — "Can ^uch a sermon, on 
such a subject, delivered in such a manner, &11 
to the ground? Must it not be accompanied 
with power? Must not a signal blessing result 
from its being delivered in so serious, so direct, 
so striking a style ?" 

The useMness of Mr. Jay, in his large and 
important pastorate, throughout so extended a 
period as sixty years and beyond, must have 
been very extensive. 

He had a noble congregation, and maintained it 
until the last — also a numerous and an important 
Church, which had been replenished and renewed 
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under him again and again; for he had lived 
until nearly every member of the Church, when 
he commenced his pastorate, had died. There 
were, moreover, day and Sabbath-schools con- 
nected with his congregation, considerable in 
numbers and efficiency. 

Few men, we think, could have maintained 
such a congregation as he did, imder such cir- 
cumstances ; for his position was one of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty. In a fashionable city; 
in a city of refinement and fastidiousness; in a 
city, where, for a long period, general regard was 
by no means paid, even to the public ordinances 
of religion, though, happily, now the attendance 
on public worship is generally diffused — being 
regular, large, and respectable; having such a 
diversity of individuals attending his ministry; 
having such an influx of visitors during the 
season; having so many ministers and clergy- 
men, generaUy, listening to his sermons; having 
to keep up his popularity and his well-deserved 
reputation,— it is obvious, that his pastorate was 
one connected with no ordinary solicitude; and, 
when we consider all this, we can scarcely feel 
surprised that Mr. Jay visited so little. His 
time was much occupied at home, and, as he 
often remarked to the writer, — "If I had been 
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more of a yisitor, I could not have been the 
author I have been; my labours through the 
press could not have been executed." 

We firequenilj regretted, in common with 
numbers of intelligent and good men, that Mr. 
Jay, instead of haying at his place of worship a 
succession of ministerial supplies, during one 
part of the Sabbath, from every quarter, and for 
several years, did not gain, as his valued friend 
the late Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, did, so 
happily, an enlightened, amiable and affectionate 
co-pastor. It was a matter of deUcac^; it 
would have been connected with some difficulty; 
but such an arrangement, we are persuaded, if 
the right individual had been selected, would 
liave promoted his comfort, pleased his flock, and 
materially increased the usefulness of his Church 
and congregation. He, however, had an aver- 
sion, and, we believe, fixed, to a co-pastorate; 
thinking two ministers, under such circiun- 
stances, could not work together comfortably; 
that one must be preferred to the other; and, 
in addition, he found it difficult to meet with 
an assistant minister whose views, tastes, and 
preaching, corresponded with his own. 

Besides, a competent man, one of sterling 
'lity and of some reputation, objected to the 
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office of merely officiating on the Sabbath and 
Thursday evenings, in connexion with the labour 
of visiting the sick and the poor, without being 
regarded as the successor of Mr. Jay, in the 
event of his retirement or decease. The decision 
at which Mr. Jay arrived on this subject we 
always regretted, and consider that the view he 
formed was a mistaken one, and we only wonder 
that he maintained his numerous Church and 
congregation as he did, through so many years, 
when there was, comparatively, so little pastoral 
supervision. 

It shows the extent of his influence, and the 
greatness of his popularity. 

The usefulness of Mr. Jay in the city of Bath, 
during his unusually long pastorate, few, we are 
persuaded, can properly estimate; when we con- 
sider the regularity, the excellence^ the efficiency, 
with which he proclaimed the word of God to the 
people, the interest awakened by his preaching, 
the number of young persons collected under his 
ministry, the ciremnstance that not only did the 
congregation grow up under him, but, also, " in- 
stead of the fiEtthers there were the children," the 
grandchildren — even the great-grandchildren, so 
that the benefits of his ministry were extended, 
not merely to one generation, but to two^ and even 
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ihrte generations. His usefulness, therefore, in 
his own much-loved city, must have been im- 
mense. 

His consistency, too, had always told. He 
bad maintained high excellence of character 
during the whole of his career, and was not only 
respected and valued, but revered. 

Where, we conceive, Mr. Jay erred, with all 
our admiration of him, was in this point; he 
did not, as a Nonconformist, as a Congregational, 
minister, extend his borders. He did not make 
inroads on the world, by gathering around him, 
while living, any other ministers and congrega- 
tions, of the same faith and order with his own, 
in various parts of the city. 

In a city of so much magnitude and impor- 
tance as Bath, having a population at the 
present time of nearly sixty thousand, instead of 
there being only one Congregational or Indepen-^ 
dent society, numbering, at the utmost, twelve 
hundred, there ought to have been two congrega- 
tions,* at least, maintaining the same views of 
church polity, or even three, presided over by 
respectable and efficient ministers; and if Mr« 

* We are happy to state that Bath hai now two Congregational 
societies, and we wish each, with their rained ministers, the 
utmost prosperity and osefohiess. 
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Jay had, thirty or forty years ago, patronized 
such an undertaking, and taken an active part in 
it, it would have been accomplished, and nobly 
responded to, and he himself would have been 
regarded as the foimder and father of alL Such, 
however, were not Mr. Jay's views and arrange- 
ment8« It might have arisen from comparative 
apathy in respect of the matter — from not deem- 
ing it advisable, or from a feeling of apprehen- 
sion that the cause with which he was more 
immiediately connected would have suffered. It 
was, however, an error, and we lamented, with 
numbers of our best and wisest men and mini- 
sters, that the opinion was maintained. 

The congregation assembling at Argyle Chapel 
would always have been very large* Mr. Jay's 
reputation, ability, and usefulness, were such 
that he would have been always regarded before 
any other, while the Congregational body would 
have had additional excellent and able repre^ 
sentatives, as ministers, in the city and environs. 
By this indisposition to colonise, and to extend 
the denomination in Bath, great injury has been 
sustained, for the result has been that large num* 
bers, and among them some of the most intel- 
ligent and amiable families in the city, have 
long been worshipping in connexion with the 
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Established Church, and regularly communing 
with its members, who would otherwige have 
been identified, beyond question, with respect- 
able places of worship belonging to the Con- 
gregational body, and thus, instead of having 
three or four thousand Independents in the large 
and important city of Bath, there are, at the 
present time, perhaps, not more than two thou- 
sand ;* for a considerable number of those who 
attended, especially during the Sabbath momings, 
on the nunistiy of Mr. Jay, were Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Morayians, Wesleyans, and persons of 
every religious communion. Sure we are, that 
if Mr. Jay*s habits had not been so quiet and 
retiring, if he had come forward with energy, 
and developed greater public spirit, if he had 
come out actively and prominently, vigorously 
aiding and complacently smiling upon every other 
congregation in the city, the Baptists, the Mo> 
ravians, and other Christian denominations in 
Bath would have had much more numerous and 
efficient congregations, and we should have wit- 
nessed the development of much greater closeness 
of Christian union. We offer the above remarks 
under the influence of the kindliest and best 
feeling; we have no jealous, no narrow, no invi- 

* We hope the two thousand will soon be augmented to thiee. 
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dious sentiments; we submit them from a deep 
conviction of their truth and importance^ and as 
the result of much acquaintance with the places 
of worship in Bath, with the state of the congre- 
gations, and after careful, patient, dispassionate 
observation. We have no party ends to serve — 
we have not the spirit of the merely religious 
partisan. We want religion, pure spiritual reli- 
gion, to prosper, both within the Church of 
England, and beyond its pale. We value every 
Christian society proclaiming and maintaining 
" the doctrine of the apostles and prophets," and 
regarding Christ Jesus as "the chief comer- 
stone." We are anxious for the augmentation of 
pure Christianity in the city of Bath, and for the 
progress of enlightened, catholic, protestant non- 
conformity; and we hope the time will come, and 
not be remote, when Bath, with regard to its 
Congregational churches of various kinds, pre- 
sided over by intelligent, holy, efficient pastors, 
will emulate Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester and Liverpool; for we are increasingly 
convinced of this, though the Clergy of Bath, as 
a whole, are noble-minded and excellent men, 
and some of them very able and iwperiory that 
the Congregational body has materially suffered, 
for the last thirty or forty years, from comparative 






mifiififWBt in eke gst, to its growth and mn<*h 

We hi'pe the above obaertrntioDs will not be 
iniaet^aiicnuti nor tfaat imdeanble motiTes will 
hi ;&£mbatai lo the writer; he has no interestB 
tk} iisrv^. btit chose of tzvth and Chiistianitjy and 
he 3» ccly «. Lcitovt 5br the nicreasing honour of 
the one Tahcher, the cne Shepheid, the one Be- 
(ieemer. 

The nsefiiiiueas of Mr. Jar, viaog firom his 
^ntufrryiftrftt wtk strsafen amd mimMter§j during^ 
rifrr or sxtr jieac^ miot haTe been Toy great. 
TlLn:c:ih«}at h:s Long readenee in Bath, at hia 
hcisie m Perey Pbce^ where he coold be easQj 
ami ^rcenilj awn« and from his nrfaanity and 
kuiiiiitis in nsosiTiiig the viaits of his brethren, 
aoii 9Cn£U2«n firr^m aH parts of the kingdom, he 
mosst hare be^n exceedii^j nsefol to consider- 
able noDib^rs who calkd on him, and who were 
det^irous either of soliciting his adrioe, or of 
hATtng some coansnation with so rewer e d and 
hoQoured a man. Stndents of theology, and 
joung miiLL$t«eni» were Teij anxious to see Mr. 
Jay at his residency if an opportunity presented, 
and he was kind and urbane in inriting them to 
call on hinu and in Teiy many instanoesy up to 
his S3d year, to take an early breakfiist with 
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him at seven o'clock, or to dine with him at 
one. 

Bespectable ministers from all parts of Eng^ 
land and Wales, Ireland and Scotland, when they 
came to Bath, — ^and from the beauty, import- 
ance, central situation, and salubrity of the city, 
there were always some there, — ^were sure to visit 
Mr. Jay; and this was the case with the mini^ 
sters of all denominations, embracing large 
numbers of the best men among the Clergy. 
Ministers, too, from the Continent, and espe- 
cially from America, were calling frequently on 
him, and he has told us, with how much pleasure 
— particularly during the earlier season of his 
ministry— did he receive the frequent visits of 
excellent and devoted ministers of the Established 
Church in this country, and of Episcopal mini- 
sters from the United States; for Mr. Jfiy was 
much valued and revered by the enlightened and 
evangeHcal among the Clergy, for his imsectarian 
and truly catholic spirit. Now, in this way, the 
usefulness of Mr. Jay must have been materially 
extended; conversations with him would never 
be forgotten; original and important sentiments 
would produce a deep impression, and the effect^ 
in many instances, would not only be powerful, 
but permanent. 
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Intelligent and devout persons among the 
laity, when visiting Bath, called to pay their 
respects to the author of the ^'Morning and 
Evening Exercises," from every quarter; and 
not a few of the tndif excellent and noble among 
the aristocracy would seek to be acquainted with 
him. Now, from these visits, his usefulness must 
have been greatly augmented. 

And then, we ingenuously and seriously in- 
quire, in taking this brief summary of the labours 
and usefulness of Mr. Jay, who can estimate his 
usefulness as a popular, impressive, and truly 
Christian author? Is it not already exceed- 
ingly great? — ^and will it not be much greater? 
During the last half century, his writings have 
been before the religious public — ^purchased by 
them with avidity — ^read with interest and 
pleasure; their circulation has extended through- 
out the kingdom — the continent of Europe — 
and edition after edition has been published 
in America, and thousands and thousands of 
copies difiused among the multitude of pro- 
fessed Christians, of all communions, in that 
gigantic and wonderful empire. Their chaiacter 
and object, also, have been pre-eniinently JUted 
for vsefulness — ^being plain, practical, serious, 
vigorous, instructive; comprehensive, evange- 
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licaJ, striking, original — like his preaching— 
indeed, his preaching in print. Now, we ask 
who can estimate the amount of benefit which 
has been conferred already by the instrumen- 
tality of his compositions on thousaads and tens 
of thousands in all parts of the world where his 
writings have been circulated? It is impossible 
to tell what instruction has been conveyed, 
what impressions have been produced, what edi- 
fication has been secured. 

And when we consider how popular the works of 
Mr. Jay now are — ^what a steady, and, indeed, in- 
creasing demand is made for them, and how they 
will be perpetuated from their intrinsic excellence, 
from their just and luminous views, sound sense, 
fine delineations of the Christian character, sage- 
uess and adaptation to aU classes, from generation 
to generation; we think we present before the mind 
an exhibition of the usefulness of the late revered 
William Jay, which is most animating and delight- 
ful, and for which his surviving children and grand- 
children, and his sorrowing relict in particular, 
cannot be too grateful to Almighty God. It has 
been, indeed, an honour to be associated by do- 
mestic relationship with one whose preaching, 
whose conversation, whose writings the Head of 
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the Church has so continuously^ so extensively, 
so signally blest. 

And we inquire, in relation to usefulness, — 
highy permanent, the noblest usefulness^ — who, 
possessing Christian principles, and breathing the 
Christian spirit, would not infinitely rather be the 
author of Jay's " Short Discourses," his " Chris- 
tian Contemplated," his *' Morning and Evening 
Exercises," than the writer of some of the most 
eloquent and brilliant literary productions which 
have been ever penned 1 If Christian excellence 
be excellence of the highest kind, if Christian 
usefulness be usefulness of the noblest order, what^ 
we ask, can, for one moment, compare with the 
usefulness of him who, either by his preaching 
or his writings, or by both, is the honoured 
instrument in the hands of the Spirit of God, of 
saying hundreds of souls from moral and spiritual 
death— of converting many hundreds of sinners 
from the error of their way, and of "hiding," in the 
case of no inconsiderable numbers, '^ a multitude 
of sins." Such has been the honour conferred 
already by the sovereign and omnipotent grace 
of God, on the distinguished minister whose 
character we have been delineating ; and while 
the English language endures, and sound, ster- 
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ling, practical, impressive theology is valued, the 
works of William Jay will be appreciated, and 
himdreds of years from the period of his entrance 
into heaven will he be doing good, and speaking 
with divine power and efficacy to multitudes in 
this country, and in other lands. 

" Sach honours Otod confers on some : 
Their wreath is ever fresh and green ; the crown 
Upon their hrow is one which neyer fades ; — 
Its radiant lustre's never dimm'd." 



We have now brought our observations to a 
close, as it was our wish not to extend them 
unduly. We have endeavoured to take a fair view 
of the mind and character of the honoured man 
whose intellectual and moral likeness we have been 
portraying. We have been anxious to do justice 
in our own way, and after long and accurate 
observation, to our revered friend. 

We were solicitous to furnish a succinct, but 
correct, portraiture, and among the representations 
which will be given of him, to convey our own 
unpretending delineation. Our wish has been to 
avoid inaccuracy and exaggeration. 

Some, in reading our pages, will consider that 
we have been too eulogistic, — that there are shades 
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which we should have brought out^ defects which 
we should have specified, and on which we should 
have enlarged. We can only state^ whatever our 
deficiencies, that we are not conscious of having 
set anything down lightly, precipitately, or 
un£siirly. We think moreover, that the repre- 
sentation given in this Volume will be deemed 
correct and fidthful, by Mr. Jay's numerous ad- 
mirers, and by his surviving friends, and we can 
simply mention, that we have penned our obser- 
vations imder the influence of the best feeling — 
with interest and pleasure — con amove, and from 
a sincere desire to furnish that exhibition of 
William Jay, in addition to any Biography which 
may be furnished, which the intelligent members 
of his late congregation would approve, — ^which 
his family, who knew him best, would generally 
appreciate, — and which the enlightened and 
Christian Public, by its verdict, would sustain. 

It has been our wish, for many years, if^life 
should be prolonged, to drop a humble floweret 
on the grave of one whom we long knew, whom 
we ever valued and revered ; and that wish is now 
gratified. Our closing petition to the God of 
infinite wisdom, to the Father of infinite mercy, 
is — ^that another William Jay may be raised up, 
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to preach as he did, to write as he did, and to be 
the instrument of conveying moral and spiritual 
benefit to thousands and tens of thousands, as the 
proyidence and grace of Heaven enabled him to 
become. '*Such honour^have not all the saints" 
or ministers of the Word, — only a few in a 
generation are ihiLs selected — ^thus qualified — 
thus dignified — ^thus blest. 

Farewell ! farewell ! thou man of God, 

Till we shall meet above ; 
And sweetly hymn the SaTionr's grace 

In the bright world of love. 

Then, with the mighty, joyous throng, 

We'll cirde near the throne. 
And cast the golden crowns we wear 

Before His feet alone ! 



* * 
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Servant of Qod, well done ! The da/a return. 

With purest joy we hail, when first 7011 come. 

The t«acher of our spirits, leading us 

Direct to happiness and Ood. Many yeais 

Have wing'd their flight since first we view'd 

Your face expressive, and gazed upon your 

Manly form. Long hast thou work'd for Qod, 

In vigorous, yet del^htflil, service ; 

And every power was gladly braced for TTim ! 

Thy light has aye beom'd pure, atreomir^ br^htuess 

From the holy Word of truth and leva 

The men of God have found in thee an honest. 

Genuine, anient Mend, without disguise or pomp. 

All, in the sacred desk, have felt thy words. 

So plain and pungent, coming down to each. 

And piurtiiig every heart. OR has thy voice, 

Clothed -with persuflsiveneas, dissolved the spirit. 

And we liHve pra/d and wept. We gladly bleaa 
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That graoious Providence, whose power has nerved 
Thine arm and warm'd thy heart so long. Since first 
Thy work commenced, what scenes have swept 

before 

> 

Thine eye observant l] How many storms have rag'd ! 
What strokes have &ll'n ! What friends have fled — 

what foes 
Are crushed ! Youth and health — forms of Grecian 
Loveliness and Roman vigour, — genius 
In all its might, and piety in all 
Its bloom and usefulness, have pass'd away ! 
What sermons hast thou plann'd and preach'd ! How 

oft 
Before the mercy-seat to plead for others ! 
Journeys innumerous ; ceaseless toil of mind 
And body ; till now the head is silvered 
O'er by age, and many things betoken, 
With silent, yet effective voice, the final 
Lot of man. Dear minister of God ! 
Allow our fond and grateful hearts to bless, 
And, with a gush of tenderness, pour forth 
One fervid prayer, ere you spring to God ! 
May your remaining days be long and blest ; 
Your setting sun be broad and beautiful, 
Streaming chaste splendour round ! And, when your 

end 
Arrives, may all be calm and peaceful round, — 
Sweet and gentle as the waveless bosom 
Of a beauteous lake : then swift transported 
To the embraces of your God, may pure 
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And endless ravishment be yours, absorVd 
In bliss of immortality ! Your worth 
We'll ne'er for^t ; your name shall be 
As ointment sweet ; by your works you'll preach 
With ceaseless force, and never, never die ! 



A THOUGHT 

PROMFTED AT THE GRAVE OP THE REV. W. JAY. 

Here lies precious dust ! within are um'd 
Ashes of one whose name will ever livei 
The spirit is with God, — ^the soul that bum'd 
With quenchless zeal that happiness to give, 
Which comes from God and leads to him alone ! 
Be still, observer, while you gaze aroxmd. 
This is no ordinary sepulchral ground ! 
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Dr. Aixjcv and Mrs. BAasAVLD. Sixteenth Edition, revised aad new^ 
arranged by AaxHua Aixbv, Esq. and Miss Aikxv. With EngxsTfngs by 
HAavBT. Fcap. cloth. Si, Sd, 

EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OP REVELATION, 
forming a short and continttoos Commentary on the Apoeidypae. By 
Rsr JoHV CuMMivo, D.D. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7«. 6k. 

FARR'S (Edward) MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Fhyncal and 
Political. For the use of Schools and Families, -with Quastiona for Exami- 
nation. With Illustrations. Feap. cloth, Si. 



PELTON'S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING COM- 
MERCIAL CALCULATIONS ; representing the Science of Arithmetic in a 
New Light. A Book of General Utility. Containing, among other matter, 
a tall Illustration of the Theory of Proportion and the Oennaa Chain &ule. 
12mo. cloth, 2i, 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MENTAL 

ARITHMETIC ; displaying a Simple Method of successfUly Commonica- 
ting Instruction in that most useful Science. Together with a KEY TO 
THE CALCULATIONS. 12mo. cloth, U. 

FIRESIDE STORIES ; or, RecollectioiiB of my Schoolfellows. Third 
Edition, with Tliirteen Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, U, M. 

FLETCHER (Rev. Alexander, d.d.),— A GUIDE TO FAMILY 

DEVOTION, containing 730 Hymns, Prayers, and Passages of Seiiptore, 



with appropriate reflections. The whole arranged to form a Complete sod 
Distinct Family Service for every Morning and Evening in the Year, with 
Illustrations. Fortieth Thousand, revised, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 1/. 6i. 



SABBATH SCHOOL 

PREACHER AND JUVENILE MISCELLANY. With Numeroiis Ulu. 
trations. Complete in Three Vols. fcap. cloth, U, each. 



Divided into Fifty-two Lessons. Sewed, M. 



ASSEMBLY'^ CATJECHISH. 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. i^ 



FOOTSTSPS OP OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA 
GREECE, AND ITALY. A succession of Visits to the Scenes of Nevr 
Testament Narrative. By W. H. Baktlett. With Twenty-three Steel 
Engravings, and several Woodcuts. Third Edition, super -royal 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 14«. ; morocco elegant, 26«. 

FOOTSTEPS TO NATURAL HISTORY. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 2». 6d. 

FORESHADOWS ; or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and 
PARABLES, as Earnests of the Age to come. By Rev. John Cummino, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. With Designs by Fkanklzk. Two Vols. Fcap. 
oloth, full gilt, 9f. each. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON THE TRACK OF THE 
ISRAELITES ; or, a Journey from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai 
and Petra. By W. H. Baktlstt. Illustrated with Twenty-seven En^ 
gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, super- 
royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, 12«. ; morocco elegant, 21«. 

t*RANK PAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
By F. E. Smedlet, Esq. With Thirty Illustrations, by Gsobox Cbuik- 
SKANX. 8vo. cloth, 16«. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

OAYAZZI (Father) LIFE OF. By Camfakelli, in English or Italian. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1«. 6d. each. 

GELDARrS (Mrs. Thomas) LOVE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 

With Cuts by Gzlbsei. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, S«. 6d, 



ELDER BROTHERS. 16mo. cloth, 9d. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. Fcap. 

cloth, 2«. dd* ; gilt edges, d«. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Fcap. cloth. 



2s. 64. ', gUt edges, S«. 

THOUGHTS OF HOME. Fcap. cloth, 



2$.6d, 



-^— ;^ TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Second 

Edition; Fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d. ; gilt edges, St, 

OEMS OF EUROPEAN ART. The best Pictures of the best Schools, 
containing Ninety highly-finished Engravings. Edited by S. C. Hall, Esa. 
F.S.A. Two Vols, folio cloth, gilt edges, 5/. 

GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Illustrated Edition, with Memoir of the Author, and additional Notes, 
principally referring to Christianity. From the French of M. Guizut. 
Two vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, II. \6t. 

GILES'S (Ja&) ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. Seventeenth 
Edition. l2mo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

GLEANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTORIAL, ON THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE. By W. H. Baeilett. With Twenty-eight Plates 
and Maps, and numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition, super-royal 8vo. 
tiloth gilt, 16«.; moiocoo elegant, 28«. 
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GODWIN (Rbv. B., D.D.),— the PHILOSOPHY OF ATHEISV 

EXAMINED, AND COMPARED WITH CHRISTIANITY. A Course 

of Popular Lectures, delivered at Bradford, Yorkahire, in January and 
February, 1853. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, S«. 

GRIEVE (John),— THE FARMER'S ASSISTANT, AND AGRICUL- 
TURIST'S CAIENDAR. New and Enlarged Edition. Fcap. cloth, if. .' 

GRIFFITH'S (Ralph T. H., m.a. m.b a.8.) SPECIMENS OF OLD 

INDIAN POETRY. Translated from the Original Sanskrit into Englisfi 
Verse. Post 8v0. cloth, 5t. 

HACK'S (Maria) ENGLISH STORIES OP THE OLDEN TIME. 
Vignettes by Haevbt. New Edition. Two Vols. Hnpreparatio% 

GRECIAN STORIES. With Thirty-eight Hlustiaidoiis by 



O1X.BEET. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 



HARRY BEAUFOY; or, the Pupil of Nature. New 



Edition, with Cuts by Lamdibsk. 18mo. cloth, 2#. 



— STORIES OF ANIMALS. Adapted for Children from 
Three to Ten Years gf Age. With Illustrations. Two Vols. }6mo. cloth, 
2«. each. 



WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellera. New Edition. 



IllustrationB by Giibbbt. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

HAIGH'S (J.,A.M.) LATIN POCKET DICTIONARY; designed for 
the Junior Forms in Schools. New Edition, 18mo. bound, Zt. 6d. 

HAIRBY'S RAMBLES IN NORMANDY, with Eight Engravings 
after Turmzb and Stamvikld, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges, at. 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.),—PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 

With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A. New and 
cheaper Edition. In One Vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 21«. 

Contents. — Bunyan, Hampden, Hannah More, Sir Thomas Gresham, Thomas 
Gray, Chatterton, Richard Wilson, Andrew Marvel, John Stow, Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
Caxton, Shaftesbury House, James Barry, Dr. Watts, Lady Mary Grey, the Man of 
Ross, Hogarth, Gainsborough. laaac Walton, William Penn, Wren, Lady Rachel 
Russell, Edgeworthstown, Sir Thomas More, Jane Porter,^Sir Richard Lovelace, 
Grace Aguilar, Burke, Clarendon House, Flaxman, Eyam, Edmund Bird, Mrs. 
Hofland, Chertsey. 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 



With Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, St, 
■ (Mb. and Mbs. S. C.) IRELAND, ITS SCENERY ANI) 

CHARACTER. New Edition, with numerous Engravings on Steel, Maps, 
and Five Hundred Woodcuts. Three Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 3/. 9$. 

• HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND, with numerous Hlustrationfl; 

No. 1.— DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 

No. 2.— THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY, , 

No. 8.— NORTH AND THE GIANT'S CAUSEW>»# "^ 

No 4.^THE WEST AND CONNEMARA. 

16mo. cloth, flap, gilt edges, 5t, each. , 



PUBLISHED pY ^BTHUE H^XL, VipTXJE k CO. H 
HALL (Mr. and Mrs. S. C.),— A WEEK AT KILLABNEY, belngf 

a Guide to Tourists to the Lakes of Killarney. Illustrated by Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten Woodcuts. New Edition, 
4to. cloth, St, 

(Bishop),— TREATISES, with Essay by Rev. R. Cattermolb^ 

B.D. Fcap. cloth, 2$. 6(f. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION (The), between Dr. 
CuMMiKo and Ma. Fbench. Cheap Edition, Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6f. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION ; or, the History of a London Ap- 
prentice. With Preface, by Rev. J. A. James. ISmo. cloth, 1*. 

HEART ; a Tale of False-witness. By Martin F. Tupp|:r, D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece by Leech. Post 8vo. cloth, U. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Easy Lessons. Adapted 
to Children of firom Six to Ten Years of Age. with Illustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 2«. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 

Children of f^om Six to Ten Years of Age. With Illustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 8#. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; or, Sketches 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Daniel C. Eddy. Wit)i Frefac* 
by the Rev. John Cumuxno, D D. Second Edition, fcap. clotji, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 

HERVEY (Mrs. T. K),— THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Life. With Frontispiece by Weir. Post 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

JUVENILE CALENDAR (The) AND 



ZODIAC OF FLOWERS. With Twelve Illustrations of the Months, by 
Richard DoylK. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Zt. 6d, 

HJGGINS' (Wit.) RESEARCHES IN THE SOLAR REALM. Fcap. 
cloth, 2t. 6a. 

HISTORICAL PRINTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Emily Taylor. 

Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Representing the principal events in the 



HISTORY OF GREECE. With many Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 2s. M, 

HOFLAND LIBRARY; for the Instruction and Amusement of 
Youth. Illustrated with Plates, and handsomely hound in embossed 
Scarlet Cloth, with Gilt Edges, &c. 

FIRST CLASS, in 12mo.-Prtef 2s. 6d, 

1. MEMOIft of the LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. HOFLAND. 

By T. Rax«ay, Esq. With Portrait. 
2. Alvred CampbblIi. 



8. Decision } a Tale. 
4. Energy. 

5. FORTITUDXt 

6. Humility. 
i. Iktso&xty. 



8k MoDEBATIOK. 

i. Patience. 
10. Reflection. 

11. SELF-DENlALt 

12« YouNQ Cadet. 
13^ YouNO Pilgrim* 
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HOPLAND LIBRABY :— 

SECOND CLASS, in Umo.— Price 1«. 6J. 

1. Adslaids; or, Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

2. Affbctioitate Bbothsks. 

3. Alicia and hbr Auvt; or, Think before you Speak. 

4. Bakbadob Gibi.. 

5. Blind Fabxbk and his Childbbn. 

6. Cleboyhan's Widow and heb Young Family. 

7. DAUOHTEli-IN-LAW, HEB FATHEB, AND FaHILT. 

8. Elizabeth and heb thbee Beggab Bots. 

9. Godhotheb's Tales. 

10. Good Gbandhotheb and heb Ofvspbino. 

11. Mekchant'b Widow and heb touno Family. 

12. Rich Bots and Foob Boys, and other Tales. 

13. The Sistebs; a Domestic Tale. 

14. Stolen Boy; an Indian Tale. 

15. William and his Uncle Ben. 

16. Young C&usoe; or, Shipwrecked Boy. 

HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. Impressions of America. By 
Fbedbika Besmeb. With Illustrations. Three Vols. 8to. cloth, 1/. 11«. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE, (Ye.) Libellus a Margareta 
More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseiae inceptus. Second Edition, with 
Portrait. Cloth, red edges, 7«. 6d ; morocco antique, 14«. 

HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of " Michael the Miner," '* Cola Monti," &c. With 
Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gil^ edges, 2m. 6d, 

HUMBOLDT'S CBaron William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 
From the G8nnan. With Introduction by Dr. Stebbino. Post 8vo. U. 6d. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND, with con- 
tinuation to 1846, by Fabb. With Ponraiis, &c. Three Vols, imperial 
Syo. cloth, 1/. 11«. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. With Cuts. 16mo. 

cloth, 2s. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOOUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, published in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Eng^vings on Wood, and a 
Frontispiece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges. One Guinea. 

ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 

Hundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of Wonders, Events, and Discoveries. 
Edited by John Timbs. With numerous Engravings on Wood. Two Vols, 
fc&p. cloth, 3«. Bd. each. 

INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved who Die in Intooy. Speci- 
ally addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Eev. John Cumkino, D.D. Fottrth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edgos. U, 



ti 
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IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. With numerous Engravings on Steel, and Five Hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Three Vols, royal 8to. cloth, 3/. Zs, 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM G0D1 A Manual of Christian 
Evidences for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Mission- 
aries, and Young Persons. By Rev. Johm Cummiko, D.D. Tenth 
Edition, fcap. cloth, 3«. 

JERDANS (William) AUTOBIOGRAPHY; With his Literary, 
Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years, as Editor of the "Sun" Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the 
** Literary Gazette," 1817-50, in connexion with most of the Eminent 
Persons who have been distinguished in the past half-century as Statesmen, 
Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c. Post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
Complete in 4 Volt, cloth, 21«. 

JULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bukqekbb. 

[In preparation. 

JUVENILE ANECDOTES ; or, Stories of Children. By P. Wakk- 
rixLD. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 

JUVENILE CALENDAR (The) AND ZODDLC OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. T. K. Hbkvet. With Twelve Illustrations of the Months, by 
RiCHAKO DoTLB. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

KEATING (Elizabeth),— RAYMOND BURY, a Tale. Illustrated by 
Mks. Ikorah. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first turned into English Metre, 
by Mr. Tuppbk. Cloth, 3«. 

LAURIE (James),— TABLES OP SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 
day in the YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, 8^, 3, and 2^ per cent, per annum, fit)m 
M. to 100/., &c. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 8vo. cloth, 1/. Is. 

" In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehen- 
siveness we have seen none better adapted for general use." — McCullocWs 
Commercial Dictionary. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and 9^ per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. Third Edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 7«. 

LAWRENCE'S (Miss) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. New Edition, with Engravings. [In preparation, 

LEGONS POUR DES ENFANS, depuii: Tfige do Deux Ans jusqu'^ 
Cinq. Avec une Interpretation Anglaise. By Mrs. Bakbaulp. New 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES ; or, Illustrations and Refutations of 
the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By Rev. John Cuxmino, 
D.D. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions. Fcap. 
cloth, 6s. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rev. John Cumminq, D.D. A 

collected edition, with additions. [Jn preparation. 

LETTERS AND POEMS, selected from the Writings of Bernard 
Bartoit. With MsMoiK, Edited by his .Dauqbtsb. New Edition, with 
Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 64, ; large paper, lOt. 
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LETTERS TO A LADY. By Babon Wilijax Yon HimsoLDr. 

From the German. With Introduction by Dk. Stsbbikg. Post 8vo. U.6d. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. By F. K Sicbdlet, Esq. 
Author of " Frank Fairlegh." With JUastrationi hy B. K. Bbowv^ (Fbu.) 
8vo. cloth, 22«. 

LIFE OF MART THE MOTHER OF OUB LORD JESUS 

CHRIST. Bjr A Ladt. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 

LIMED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUKQ BIRDS. By the Authors of 
** Original Poems." 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2#. 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ; containing Useful Information 
on Common Thingi, for Young Children. By £j.izabxts( G. Notlkke. 
With Eight Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6<r. 

LOVE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. By Has. Thomas Gbij)abt. 

with Cuts by Gilbert. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, Z*. 6U. 

MACKIE'S (C.) CASTLES, PALACES, AND PRISONS OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. With Forty-eight Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 15«. 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwardi 
MISTRESS MILTON. Second Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. clotb, 
red edges, 7*. dd; morocco antique, lis. 

** This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its subject, clever- 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression— to say nothing of its type 
and orthography — ^it is likely to be a most acceptable present to young or 
old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
romance."— CAr^/ian Obtervet. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET ; a Tale of the Great Plague. 



By the Author of " Mary Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, antique, 7s. 6<f. 

— COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBQRNE (Thk), Citizen 
and Cloth- Worker of London, as reported by the Author of " Mary Powell." 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 7«. 6d. ; morocco antique, Ms, 

PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). With 



Coloured Frontispiece, by Warren. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Handsomely 

bound and gilt, with Illuminations. 

Y« HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO«. MORE. Lihellns a 

Margareta More, quindecem annos nata, Chelseiae incept us. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, &c., cloth, red edges, 7«. dd. ; morocco antique, lis, 

MANUAL (A) OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 

HUMAN MIND. By the Rey. J. Cablile, D.D. Fcap. cloth, bs. 

*' We have been particularly struck with the acuteness of the learned dirine't 
reasoning, and the clever adaptation to which he has resorted to mske 
his views clear; but in no respect have we been more gratified than to 
find that he makes the Word of God the basis of his investigations, aqd 
proves that without Revelation all human argument is fallacy ana 
abstirdRy."— j^r/ff Musenger, 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. Iff 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concUe Descriptioii of tb0 
several Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every Designation in 
the Science. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, fcap. 
cloth, 3$. 

MANUAL OP GEOGRAPHY, Physical and Political. For the use 
of Schools and Families, with Questions for Examination. By EdwArO 
Fark, with numerous Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 

MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By N. Whittock. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.),— DRESS AS A FINE ART. With Illustrations. 
postSvo. Cloth, 2«. 6d. 

MESSAGE FROM GOD (A) ; or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 
Men. By Rev. Johk Cummimo, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, %s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 

Story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With numerous 
' Illustrations by Harvet. Foolscap, cloth, gilt edges, 7«. 6d. 

M*HENRY'S SPANISH COURSE.— 

A NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, designed for every Class of 
Learners, and especially for Self-instruction. Containing the Elements of 
the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, &c. New Edition, Revised. 12mo. bound, 8«. 

EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, 

IDIOMS, ftc. of fhe SPANISH LANC^UAGE. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 
bound, 4«. 



: KEY TO THE EXERCISES. ISmo. bound, 4*. 

'■ SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 

EXPLAINED. 12010. and 8vo. 5«. 6d. each. 

MIALL (Edward, M.P.),— BASES OF BELIEF, an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the light of recognised Facts and 
Principles. In Four Parts. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 



BRITISH CHURCHES IN RELATION 



TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. Cheap Edition, post Svo. cloth, 2*. Bd, 



: VIEWS OF THE VOLUNTARY 

PRINCIPLE, in Four Series. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MIALL (Rev. J. G.),— MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular form, some or the memorable 
events of Early Ecclesiastical History. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 
cloth, 5t. 

MIRACLES OF NATURE AND MARVELS OF ART. 

VOL. I.~SEAS, SHIPS, and ADVENTURES. 16 Engravings. 
Vol. II.— land CREATION. 14 Engravings. 
Vol. III.— the TROPICS & THE POLES. 10 Engravings. 
Vol. IV.— NATURE AND ART. 18 Engravings, 

li. each, square l^oards. 
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MODERN ROMAKISH. By B. B. Woodwjlbd, B.A. A pcfjpnkriy 

written account of the convocation and the proceedings of the Covncil of 
Trent, with a readable version of it» authorized Formularies, showing what 
Romanism then became, and by what means it was changed. 

MONOD (A),— WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIPK. TnoM^ 
lated from the French by Rev. W. G. Bakkxtt. Second E d i tion , 18me. 
cloth, U, 6d. ; gilt edges, it. 



SAINT PAUL. Five DiscouneB. Tnui«laied from 

the Frtnch by Rbv. W. G. Bakkktt. 18mo. cloth, 2t. 

MONTGOMERY (Robbbt, m 4.),--THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE 
DKITY, and other Poemi. Twenty-fifth lotion. Illustrated by Comaocu, 
fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2t, Ud, 



THE CHRISTUN LIFE, a Haniial 



of Sacred Verse. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MOWBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. FUtes. New Edition, enUrged. {In prspsiratiim. 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M. Fbazsb Tttlbb. With 
Cuti. lOmo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four lUuBtrationi on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edgei, 2s. 6d. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the same Author. With 

Frontispiece. 12nio. cloth, \s. 

NAOMI; or, the Laat Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Wxbb. 
With View and Flan of Jerusalem. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7«. M. 

NARRATIVE (A) OF THE CONVERSION FROM POPERY of 
the Rev. G. Cekiovi and the Rkt. L. D. Moscardi, formerly Padre 
lierardo da Jesi, and Padre Leonardo da Camarda. Including several 
Letteri, and much Interesting information by SioNoa Cxkiovi. Second 
Edition. I2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NEW GIFT BOOK FOR YOUTH, with Twcntyaix lUustntioiu. 
16mo. boards, 2t. 6d, 

KILE BOAT (Thk) ; or, GlimpseB of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 

Babtlett. Illustrated by Thlrty-flve Steel Engravings and Mapi, irith 
numerous Cuts. Third Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, Us.; 
morocco elegant, 28«. 

" Of Mr. Bartlett's merits as a pictorial traveller we have frequentlv had 
occasion to speak in terms of hisrh commendation. In the prsfcat work 
he has been eminently successful."— ^/Aen«»m. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : a& Historical Sketch at Ancieot 

Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those 

Countries. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. of the British Mttseuni. Wttli 

numerous lUttttmtions. Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6#.r moroceo 
elegant, 17s. 
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OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. Bj Rev. John CuipaNO, D.D. New 
Edition. Two Volumes, fcap. cloth, 8«. 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The) ; or, Wild Sporta of India on the 
Neilgherry Hills, the Jungles, and on the Plains. By Major Walter 
Cakpbsll, of Skipness. New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. Post 
8to. cloth, 8«. 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
** CharUe's Discoveries," ftc. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, and other Poems. By Robebt 
MoKTooMSRT, M.A. Twenty-flfth Edition, Illustrated by Corbouls. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2#. 6tf. 

OPEN AND SEE; or, First Reading Lessons. By the Author of 
** Aids to Development," ftc. ftc. With Twenty-four Engravings on Wood. 
16mo. cloth, 2«. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A New and Revised 
Edition. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, 1#. 6d. each. 

OUR FATHER; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Re- 
flection. By Rev. Johw Cuxmimo, D.D. Sixth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, it. 

PAUL PERCrVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. With Cuts. 16mo. 

cloth, 2«. Sd. 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 
brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. ISmo. cloth, 2t. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, 9i» 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS in which are familiarly ex- 
plained the causes of many daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By 
FaEDEaxcx C. Baxxwrll. Third Edition, with Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 
St. 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HUMAN NATURE. Being an Investigation of 
the Physical and Moral Condition of Man in his Relation to the Inspired 
Word of God. By Robxrt Cross, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

PICTORIA.L FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. 
With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, It, 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Bartlbtt, with Thirty-three 
steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, fii^' 
gilt, 16«. I morocco elegant, 28«. 
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PILaBIMAGES TO ENGLISH S^RINE3. By Mbs. B. C. Haii 

With Notes^and Illustrations by P. W. Faikmolt. F.S.A. Nev a.'. 
cheaper Kdition. In One Vol. 8to. cloth, gilt edges, 21«. 

CoKTKNTS.— 3unyan, Hampden, Hannah More, Six Thomaa Greshani, Th'^n: 
Gray, Chatterton, Richard Wilson, Andrew Marvel, Hofan StoV, Sir Nicholas Cu-\< 
Caxton, Shaftesbury House, James Barry, Dr. Watts, Lady Mary Cr^. the Mar. • ' 
Ross, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Isaac Walton, William Penn, wren, l^aAj RacLt. 
Russell, Edgeworthstown, Sir Thomas More, Jane Porter, Sir Kicbard Lorel&ce, 
Grace Aguilar, Burke, Clarendon House, Flaxman, Eyam, Edmund Bird, Mi>. 
Hofland, Chertsey. 

PIPPIE'S WARKIKa; or, the Adventures of a Dancing Dog. By 
Cathabivs Cbowx, Author of " Susan Hopley," &c. With Cuts. I6mo. 
cloth, gilt edges, U, 6tf.' 

PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing-Boom Dramas for PriTat^ 
Representation by the Young. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edgea, 2f. 6<^. 

POOLKS (Matthew) DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 

AND AK ENGLISH PROTESTANT, wherein the principal Points and 
Arguments of both Religions are truly Proposed, and fully Examined. New 
Edition, with the References revised and corrected. By Ber. Josj 
CvMMivo, D. D. ISmo. cloth, U. id, 

POPISH INFALLIBILITY". By C. H. Collette. Fcap. sewed, 1*. 

PBOPHETIO STUDIES; or, Lectures on the Book of DanieL By 
Rer. JoHii CvMMiMO, D.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcap. cloth, Aill gilt, 9f; 
morocco extra, 13«. ■ ' 

PBOTESTANT CATECHISM (The) ; or, the True Christian's Defenco 

against the Church of Rome ; With an Introductory Essay. By the Rer. R. 
Parkivsov, M. a. Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, 18mo. seved, 6^.; 
or 0«. per dozen for distribution. 

FBOYOC ATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). By the Author of 

" Mary Powell." With Coloured Frontispiece, by WAft^air. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. td. 

PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Bona- 

vxVTURS. Translated from the last French Edition of 1852, and careftillj 
compared with the Latin, by Rst. Jobk Cummimo, D.D. 12mo. cloth, 2f. 

PULFIT PSALM BOOK (The), Edited by the Ret. Jo^^ PuiamrG, 

D.D. The Psalms and Paraphrases according to the version of t}ie Church 
of Scotland, with the names of suitable Tunes, Ejcplanations of each 
Psalm, and a supplement of Hymns and Doxologies for Special and 
Missionary occasions; to which are prefixed, Prayers and Passages from 
John Knox's Book of Common Prayer, as drawn up at th9 Refonnation; 
also, the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechisn). Fcap. cloth, Zt. 6</.; 
roan, 0«. ; morocco, 6«. 6<f. 

QUEENE PHILIPPAS GOLDEN BQOKE. Sanjiaofnely bound 
and gilt, with Illuminations. 

RAILWAY APPLIANCES, in the Nineteenth Century; or, the Rail, 
steam, and Electricity. With Illustrative Anecdotes, Engravings, and 
Diagrams. Fcap. cloth, Is. 6d. 

RAMBLES IN NORMANDY, with Eight Engravings after TuBifis 
and Btawibld, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. cloth, gUt edges, fo. 
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KAyMOND BURY. A Tale. By Elizabeth Keating. Ulustrated 

by Musi I nor am. Fcap. cloth, 6«. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for 
Girls. By Jame Winnard Hooper. lUustrafed by Framklin. Fcap. 
cloth, gUt edges, Zs. 6d. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authors of " Original 
Poems." 18mo. cloth, U. 6<|. 

Illustrated Edition, in Large TyP®* 



ySfith Hixt^n Designs by Gilbert. 16mo. cloth, %s. 6tf. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) SELECTION QF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psalms and Hymns. New Edition. 



Nonpareil 32mo 

Sheep 16 

Roan, gilt edges . 2 6 
Morocco ....60 



Long Primer 24mo, 
Sheep .... 2 8 
Eoan, gilt edges . 3 6 
Morocco ...60 



Large Type. 

Sheep B Q 

Eoan, gilt edges . 6 

Morocco .... 7 



ROAD TO LEARNING; or. Original Lessons in Words of One and 
Two Syllables. With lUustrati^ns. Square board?, 1#. 6tf. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. ISmo. cloth, 2«. 
ROCK OF ISRAEL ; a Word or Two to the Distrustful 32mo. 

cloth, U. 6d. 

»QDWEL;.'8 (4JfN) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 

many Cuts. New Editidni revised, by Julia Corner. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

Rp^lAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18mo. 
ploth, ii, 

ROMANISE IN ENGLANP EXPOSED. Py Charles Hastings 

CoLLSTTE. Second Edition, enlarged ahd improved, fcap. cloth, 2«. 6<f. 

ROME : REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A History for Families. 
By Jav9 M. SxRicKLAirp. Edited by i^QK^? Stricklavd, Authoress of 
"Lives ofthe aueens 6f England.'* With vignettes.' Post 8Vo. cloth, 10«. M. 

•ROSALIE ; or, " The Truth shall make you Free." An authentic 
Narrative. By Mdlle. R. B. * * de P. ♦ « ♦ Edited by Rev. 
. . Jps. RiogEWAT, A.M. of Sydenham. Fcap. cloth, S«. 6<l. 

gOWBOTHAM'S (J., p. r. s. a.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
in which the Origin of each Word is given from the Greek, I.atin, Saxon, 
Perman, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation accented. 12mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

'r- GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE AND CONVERSATION; consisting of Modem French 
Dialogues, with the Pronunciation of the most difficult Words ; for the use 
pf Stihools, Travellers, and private Students. A New Edition, by D» * 
yoxs. 18mo. bound, 2i. 6(1, 
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RURAL SCENES ; or, ft Peep into the Countiy. A Newa&dBevued 
Edition, with Eighty-eight Cut*. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 

SABBATH EVENIKO READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. By the 
RxT. JoHX CVMMXxo, D.D. With Frontispiece. Fcap. cloth, is. 

ST. MARK. Complete, irith 

Frontispiece. Fcap. cloth, S«. 

THE BOOK OP REVELATION, 



Complete. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

SABBATH SCHOOL PREACHER AND JUVENILE MIS- 
CELLANY. Rnv. A. FLSTCHBa, D.D., with niuetratioae* complete in 
Three Volf . lieap. cloth, 1«. each. 

SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen by tiba RiT. 
JosM CuMMmo, D.D. Twentieth Thouiand, sewed, 6d* 

SANDERSON (A R., if.D.),— THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. Second Edition, fcap. doth, 5s, 

8ANDF0RD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo. doth, 2m. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, ft Series of Twenfy 
Engravings in Outline. Designed hy Sklovs and Engraved by Eolu. 
In portfoUo, lOr. 0tf. 

SCOFFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Course of Lectures. Illustrated by Diagiame and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap. doth, <e. M. 

SCOTT (Rkt. T.),— holy BIBLE, with Readinga and an Abridged 
Commentary. 16mo. roan, embossed, 4#.; morocco, 6«.; elegant, Ss.6d,; 
with Maps, or Twenty-eight Engravings, U. each extra. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in Bfcn?*» 
Arabia, and Palestine. Illustrated by Seventeen Steel Engravinga, Three 
Maps, and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H. Baktlmtt, Pott Svo. 
cloth, gilt edges, it. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatoij 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Jobbbk PAvn, 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. M. ; with gilt 
edges, 3«. 

SHARPENS LONDON JOURNAL. A Miscellany of Entertainment 
and Instruction for General Reading. New Series. Conducted hy Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. Published Monthly, with Two Engravings on Steel. Vols. I. 
to III. cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 

Old Series. Volumea L to IX. 

cloth, 4#. 6d. each. Vols. X. to XV. 6«. 6d. each. 

SMEDLEY'S (F. E. Esq.) FORTUNES OP THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY ; or, a Cloud and its Silver Lining. Cuts by Phiz. Peep, 
cloth, 2#. 6tf. 

FBJlNK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Illustrations, by Oaoaoa Cav2Jt* 
SHAVK. Svo. cloth, 16«. 

- LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the RaUroad of 



Life. With lUustratlons by H. K. Bbowms. (Pntz.) Svo. doth, 2if. 
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SPECIMENS OF OLD INDIAN POETRY. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Gkifpith, M. A. 
M.R.A.S., and Boden Sanskdt Scholar in the University of Oxford. Post 
Sto. cloth, 5*, 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS; or, lUustrationfl of the 
Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. By 
GsoBGE Waking. With Cuts. 16mo. New Edition. lln preparation, 

STBBBING (Hknbt, D.D. p.b.8.),— JESUS, a Poem in Six Books. 
Crown Syo. cloth, 5«. 

STEILUS PICTORLA.L SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Pacts 
and Objects. With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Filth Edition, 
12mo. cloth, 1«. 

STORIES FROM DREAM LAND. By Hebzhatt TBAt^HEB. Fcap. 

cloth, 2s. 6d, 

STRATAGEMS. By Mbs. Newton Crossland (late Camilla 

TouLMiv). With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2a. 6d. 

STRICKLAND'S HISTORY OF ROME FOR FAMILIES. First 
Series. Rome : Regal and Republican. Edited by Agkeb Stricxlavd, 
Authoress of " Lives of the Queens of England." With Vignettes. Post 
8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical 
Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introductipn to the Study of 
English Literature. By Jossph Payms. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, at 5, 4}, 4, 3^, S, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from If. to lOOf., &c. 
By Jamks Lavkis. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. Sto. cloth, 1/. U. 

" In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
we have none better adapted for gener^ \x&e."—MeCulloeh'M Commercial 
Dictionary. 



- AT 5, 6. 7, 8, 9 and 9i, per 

cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. By James Laurik. Third 
Edition, 8vo. cloth 7«. 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Mbs. S. C. Hall. With 
Illustrations 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 8«. 

TAYLER (W. Elpe^,— HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AT THE COMMl£NCEM£NT OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, Za. M. 

TAYLOR (Bishop Jeremt),-.HOLY LIVING AND DYING, with 
prayers, &c., and Essay by Dr. Croly. Two Vols. fcap. cloth, 2t. Od. 
each. 

LIFE OF CHRIST, with Essays by 



Da. Stzbbivo. Three Vols. fcap. cloth, 7*. Gd. 



Cattxrkols, fcap. cloth, 2*. M, 



SELECT SERMONS, with Esssv bv 
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TAYLOR'S (EKfLT) BOY AND THE BIRDS. Witli Sixteen fine 
Woodcuts, ftom Landskee's Designs. ICmo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL PRINTS OF ENGLISH HIS- 

TORY. Fourth Edition, revised *nd enlmrgtd, with numerout Illiutn> 
lions. Fcap. cloth, U. 6d, 

TENT AND ALTAR, (The), or Slcetclies from Patriarclial Life. 
By Rev. John Cvhmimo, D.D. With Vignettes. Fcap. cloth, full gih, f«. 

TIMBS' (JOHN) ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK (The) of Wonders, 
Events, and Discoveries. With numerous Engravings on Wood. Twe 
Vols. fcap. cloth, it. 6d. each. 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of London Life, iy Mr«. Nswtos 
CR08i.AMD,(late Camilla TovLMiv.) With Frontispiece by Jobk Lxxca. 
Post 8vo. U. 6d. 

TRAILL (Mrs.),— CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Ricje Lake 
Plains. Edited by Acmes Strickland. With numerous lUtutiatiootf 
by llAKVxr. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

TRUE STORIES. By an Old Woma^j. Crown 8to. dlbth, T#. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Gbldabt. Frontispiece. 

Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 

TUPPER'S (Martin F., D.o.t. r.R.8.) BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 

now jlrst collected. American Lyrics, Oeraldine, Modem Pyramid, Hac- 
tenus, A ThouHand Lines, and other Poemn. Third Edition, with Tignette, 
and Frontispiece, uniform with ''Proverbial Philosophy." Fcap. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 



Now first turned into English Metre. Fcap. cloth, Zt. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, 

THE TWINS, AND HEART. With Illustrations by Josv Lxcch. 
New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth. Si. 



PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated into French. Portrait. Fcap. cloth, St. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Miss M. Fuazer) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. Wifcfr 
Cuts. lOmo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 

TERSE. With Cuts. IGmo. cloth, 2«. 6(7. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With Bluitra- 



tions. New Edition. (Jn preparation. 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Engraved ty Becker's OAfwiORArfl, con- 
taining Thirty-one Modem and Ancient Maps, coloured, with Geographical 
Index.- 4to. cloth, Wt. 6d. 

VAUX'S(W. S. W., M.A.; NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLfS; an 
HisToaicAL Skxtch of Ancieht Assyria and Persia, with an Account 
of the recetjt Researches in those Countries. Third Edition, with numereat 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, St. ; morocco antique, 17s. 
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VERNON GALLERY AND GALLERY OF SCULPTURE, pub- 
lished monthly. 5«. 

OF BRITISH ART. Edited, by S. 0. Hall, 



£80. F.S.A., puhlisbed monthly. 3s. 

Volumes 1 to 3, folio, cloth, gilt 6Ages, 2lv 2s. eiich. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Pbiscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition, revised, t^itb a Map. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s, 



of Children, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 



JUVENILE ANECDOTES; or, Stories 



JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Tour 



throughout Europe. A New Edition. With a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 



INSTINCT DISPLAYED in the Ariimal 

Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Additions. Foolscap. 
New Edition. [/n preparation, 

WALKEfrS (Geobge) TREATISE ON THil GAME OF CfiESS. 
Fourth Edition, l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SELECTION OF SEVENTY-FOUR GAMES AT 

CHESS, actually played by Phillidob and his Contemporaries. 12m6. 
cloth, Zs. 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, ftiU gilt, 
\2s.\ morocco elegant, 21«. 

*' We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complete 
picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem." — Patriot. 

tTATTS'S (Dr.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS t'OR CHILDREN. 
With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, \s.\ gilt, 
edges, \s. 6d, 

tTATTS (Dji.),— LYRIC POEMS, with Essay by Southet. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7«. 6 J. 

WEEK AT KILLARNEY (A), By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killarney. With Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten on Wood. New Edition, 
4to. cloth, 8«. 

r 

WELLINGTON; a Lecture by the Rev. John CtJMMiNO, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. T., p.r.g.s.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Illustrated with Five coloured Maps> 
and large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the Ancient City. F'-" 
cloth, Is. 6d, 
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WHEELERS (J. T., ».B.a.B.) ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES, with * 
Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory Ontliiie 
of the OeographT, Political History, &c. Fourth Edition, post 8to. clotk, 
ii.94. 



ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including. 1. The Four GoapeU hv- 
moniied into one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the Apostles, aad 
continuous History of St. Paul. 3. An Analysis of the Epistles aod Bool 
of Revelation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critiol 
History, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament 
The whole Illustrated by copious Historical, Geographical, and Anttqnanaa 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. Second Edition, revised. Post Svo. 
cloth, 5i. 6d. 

AN ABRIDGEMENT OP OLD AW) 

■NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Designed for 
School use. In 18mo. [/» preparaiion. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OP PERSPECTIVE. IlluBteated by 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. cloth, 8«. 

WILEIE GALLERY (The) ; a Series of Sixty-six Line EngraTixigB from 
the best paintings of the late Sia Davii> Wilkie, R.A., with Biograpfaicil 
and Critical Notices, a Biography, and Portrait of the Painter. 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, 3/. 10«. 

WILLIE FRASER ; or, the Little Scotch Boy : and other Tales. By 
Mrs. R. Lxs. With Four Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2«. 

WINNARD'S (Jane) (Mrs. Hooper) RECOLLECTIONS OP MRS. 

ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Girls. lUustrated by Fbaxklis. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, U. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, St. 6d. 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. Prom the Prencb 
of MovoD. By Rev. W.G. Babrbtt. Second Edition, 18mo cloth, I«.6if.; 
gilt edges, 2$. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., B.A.) HISTORY OF WALES. Prom the 
Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with England; with Notices of 
its Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Traditions, Religion, Arts, 
Manners, and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen Steel Plates. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth, 1/. 5*. 

WOODWARD (R B., 1/.A.),— MODERN ROMANISM. A popularly 
written account of the convocation and the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent, with a readable version of its authorized Formularies, showing wM 
Romanism then became, and by what meant it was changed. 

[Jfi preparation, 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. m.a. p.s.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 

AND THE SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous 
Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 8#. 

YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Percy B. St. Johk. 
A New Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuts. 16mo. cloth 2t. 6d, 
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